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T eache 
fear  job 
revolution 


Scottish  isle  under  new  management 


Plan  cuts  holidays 
and  raises  hours 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


Proposals  fa-  a 
revolutionary 
shake-up  in 
teachers’  working 
hours,  including 
a drastic  reduc- 
tion in  their  traditional  holi- 
day entitlement,  were  maria 
yesterday  as  part  of  a new  deal 
between  the  Government  and 
the  profession. 

Teachers  would  be  expected 
to  work  shifts  in  the  evening, 
on  Saturdays  and  during 
vacations  in  return  For  a sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  non- 
teaching  . administrative 
workload  agalnsT which  they 
have  protested  persistently. 

The  idea  was  proposed  at  a 
Fabian  Society  seminar  by  an 
Influential  Labour  figure  who 
has  the  ear  of  ministers.  The 
society  has  close  links  to  the 
Labour  Party,  and  the  semi- 
nar was  operating  under 
“Chatham  House”  rules  for- 
bidding the  subsequent  iden- 
tification of  speakers. 

It  chimes  with  the  Govern- 
ment's plans  to  develop  a 
network  of  homework  clubs 
and  summer  schools  to  help 
children  with  learning  difli- 
cutties  catch  up  on  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

Although  the  proposal 
should  not  be  regarded  as  gov- 
ernment policy,  it  was  causing 
consternation  last  night 
among  leaders  of  classroom 
unions  who  think  ministers 
have  not  abandoned  a teacher- 
bashing  attitude  adopted  in  the 
run-up  to  the  election. 

“The  unions  would  oppose 
any  attempt  to  lengthen  work- 
ing hours.”  said  Doug 
McAvoy,  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Union  of  Teach- 
ers. “Teachers  already  work 


extremely  long  hours  and  are 
suffering  severely  from 
stress.  They  don’t  need  that 
position  to  be  exacerbated.” 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
said:  “Teachers  are  not  going 
to  accept  any  new  deal  which 
starts  by  cutting  their  holi- 
days. It’s  just  not  on  and  it’s 
unhelpful  to  have  these  berks 
raising  these  bright  ideas.” 

Under  regulations  intro- 
duced in  1991.  teachers  are 
required  to  work  for  195  days 
a year  — equivalent  to  38 
weeks  teaching  in  school  and 
one  week  training.  During 
that  time  they  can  be  directed 
to  dtT  a minimum  of  L265 
hours  of  work,  but  they  are 
also  expected  “to  carry  out 
such  other  duties  that  are 
i necessary  to  fulfil  their  pro- 
fessional obligations." 

In  practice,  fids  results  in  a 
working  week  averaging  more 
than  50  hours  during  term 
time.  According  to  a survey- 
last  year  by  the  Office  of 
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Manpower  Economics  for  the 
teachers'  pay  review  body, 
classroom  teachers  in  primary 
schools  average  20  hours  a 
week  teaching.  16.4  hours  cm 
lesson  preparation  and  mark- 
ing: 19  hours  on  non-teaching 
ttmp  spent  with  pupils  «nri 
parents;  3.8  hours  on  manage- 
ment; L4  hours  on  administra- 
tion; 3J5  hours  on  individual 
professional  activity;  «t*h  0.6 
hours  on  other  duties. 

The  proposal  put  to  the 
Fabian  seminar  was  for  a 
“new  deal”  with  the  profes- 
sion. It  would  recognise  that 
teachers  work  long  hours  — 
but  not  always  productively 
in  pursuit  of  raising  the  edu- 
cational standards  of  pupils. 

Too  much  time  was  spent 
on  aHminijtlinlivi*  tasks  SUCh 
as  photocopying.  “Nobody 
else  has  the  right  to  leave  at 
3.30pm  and  work  at  home,” 
file  speaker  said. 

The  basis  of  the  new  deal 
would  be  that  teachers’  holi- 
days could  he  reduced  to-the 
standard  46  weeks  availa&ferto 
other  professions.  Teachers 
could  be  required  to  teach 
summer  schools,  on  Saturday 
mornings,  or  on  weekday  eve- 
nings. In  return,  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  away  some  of 
the  non-prcfessaohal  hiwtteis 
which  distract  them  now. 

A leading  educationist  at 
the  seminar  said  he  was 
“gobsmacked”  by  the  pro- 
posal. and  predicted  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  he  able  to 
implement  it  nntn  it  built  a 
stronger  relationship  of  trust 
with  the  teaching  profession. 

The  NUT  said  the  Office  of 
Manpower  Economics  survey 
showed  there  was  little  scope 
for  cutting  teachers*  adminis- 
trative workload. 

Mr  de  Gruchy  said  teachers 
could  volunteer  to  work  in 
summer  <*rh«vtia  as  long  as 
they  were  paid  extra,  but  he 
advised  NASUWT  members 
to  think  carefiilly.  “Your  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  to 
come  hack  in  September  folly 
refreshed  and  give  year  best 
to  your  normal  classes.” 


DonaldMacFadyen  watches  over  his  baby  son  Lachlan  on  Rigg.  off  the  west  coast. of  Scotland,  which  residents  take  possession  of  today  alter  buying 
the  island  thariks  toa£l  million  donation — thus  ending  700  years  of  answering  to  a private  landlord  photograph;  murdo  mbcleoo 

330 European  economists  savage  EMU 


Larry  EBott 
Economics  Editor 


■i  MORE  than  330  leading 
I1JI  European  economists 
I Vlfiercely  attacked  the 
plan  for  a single  currency  yes- 
terday, demanding  that  this 
weekend's  Amsterdam  sum- 
mit rewrite  the  rule6  to  foster 
jobs  and  growth. 

The  academics  from  14  of 
the  15  European  Union  mem- 
ber states  signed  an  open  let- 
ter- to  heads  of  government, 
accusing  the  Maastricht  blue- 
print of  pntrpnrhing  defla- 
tionary policies. 

“EMU  offers  no  perspective 
of  an  adequate  response  to  en- 
vironmental problems,  of 
improvement  in  the  lot  of 


Europe's  20  million  unem- 
ployed and  50  million  poor,  or 
for  the  defence  and  extension 
of  the  welfare  state,”  the  let- 
ter says. 

After  the  turmoil  caused  by 
the  Socialist  victory  in  the 
French  election  and  the  row 
between  Chancellor  Kohl  and 
the  Bundesbank  over  Ger- 
many's gold,  the  831  econo- 
mists’ intervention  will  add 
to  the  mood  of  crisis.  It  win 
strengthen  France’s  attempts 
to  ensure  the  anti-  inflation  - 
I ary  Maastricht  terms  are  tem- 
pered by  proposals  to  reduce 
unemployment 

The  summit  was  to  focus  on 
political  integration,  and  the 
message  from  Bonn  and  Brus- 
sels has  been  that  there  Is  no 
turning  back.  However. 


recent  events  have  added  mo- 
mentum to  those  who  want 
the  project  delayed  or 
revamped. 

The  signatories  to  the  letter 
— given  to  newspapers  across 
Europe  — say  a common  cur- 
rency and  monetary  policy 
could  offer  considerable  ad- 
vantages, but  that  instead  of 
paving  foe  way  for  a modern 
European  welfare  state,  the 
obsession  with  cutting  budget 
deficits  and  government  debt 
'‘institutionalises  foe  disman- 
tling of  foe  public  sector  and 
reduces  the  manoeuvring 
room  for  active  social  and  fis- 
cal policy”. 

They  argue  that  foe  tough 
rules  for  controlling  govern- 
ment finances  have  “abso- 
lutely no  economic  basis”  yet 


the  stability  pact  forced 
through  by  Germany  at  last 
year  will  ensure  further 
reductions  In  budget  deficits, 
worsening  recessions. 

Organised  by  three  Dutch 
economists  via  foe  Internet, 
the  letter  contains  66  British 
names,  more  than  any  other 
nationality.  It  is  the  biggest 
challenge  to  economic  ortho- 
doxy since  foe  Euro  was 
launched  in  the  early  1990s. 


The  letter  concludes:  "The 
greatest  danger  lies  in  foe  de- 
sign of  this  EMU,  which  has 
led  millions  of  Europeans  to 
identify  foe  Euro  with  auster- 
ity and  social  suffering.  Poli- 
ticians [should]  realise  that 
the  peoples  of  Europe  have 
foe  right  to  an  economy  that 
serves  the  interests  of  human 
beings." 

Leader  comment,  page  8 


Genes  say  boys  will  be  boys,  girls  will  be  sensitive 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


THE  sensitive  sex  was 
born  that  way.  And  boys 
are  oafish  because  they 
can’t  help  it:  Blame  nature, 
not  nurture.  The.  gene  ma- 
chine switches  on  feminine 
intuition  long  before  birth, 
British  scientists  report 
today.  - 

The  same  mechanism 
switches  off  in  boy  babies 
after  conception,  leaving 
them  to  grow  up  awkward, 
gauche  and  insensitive. 

The  irony  Is  that  a girl’s  tal- 
ent for  tact,  social  deftness 
and  womanly  intuition  comes 
from  fether,  not  mother.  The 
discovery  may  also  help  to  ex- 
plain why  hoys  are  mare 
likely  to  suffer  autism  and 
speech  disorder  — and  why 
they  can  be  easily  led  into 
trouble. 

“What  we  might  call  femi- 
nine intuition  — the  ability  to 
suss  out  a social  situation  by 
observing  nuances  of  expres- 
sion in  voice  and  so  on  — is  a 
set  of  skills  of  genetic  origin 


which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do' 
with  hormones,  as  ter  as  we 
know,”  said  Professor  David 
Skuse  of  the  Institute  of  Child 
Health  in  London  yesterday. 
“Boys  are  not  poor  at  this  be- 
cause they  have  been  exposed 
to  testosterone.  We  think 
there  is  a completely  different 

explanation.” 

- The  scientists  unlocked  the 
latest  secret  of  evolution  by 
focusing  on  the'  abnormal, 
they  report  in  Nature  today. 
Prof  Skuse  and  colleagues 
from  the  Wessex  Regional 
Genetics  Laboratory  in  Salis- 
■bury,  were  actually  studying 
Turner’s  syndrome,  a rare 

condition  which  affects  one 
female  in  2^00. 

“A  high  proportion  of  girls 
had  serious  social  adjustment 
problems  which  started 
around  the  time  they  entered 
school  and  continued  right 
through  to  adolescence."  he 
said.  Intelligence  was  normal, 
but  the  girls  were  often  short, 
and  in  adult  life  infertile.  As 
children  they  were  less  aware 
of  people's  feelings,  inter- 
rupted conversations;  made 
ripmands  of  other  people’s 


time,  offended  without  realis- 
ing it,  and  could  not  “read” 
body  language. 

Normal  girls  have  two  X 
chromosomes,  normal  boys 
an  X and  a Y.  But  girls  with 
Turner’s  syndrome  have  only 
one.  Sane  inherited  their  one 
X froin  the  mother,  same  from 
the  tether.  The  ones  with  the 
mother's  X chromosome  had 
the  more  severe  problems.  ' 

So,  the  researchers  reason, 
there  would  be  a gene  or  a set 
of  genes  which  are  switched 
on  or  off  in  the  "egg,  according 
to  the  parent  from  whom  they 

are  inherited.  Girls  normally 
get  the  switched  on  version 
from  fathers,  and  boys  inherit 
a ningte  X chromosome  from 
their  mothers,  with  the  gores 
switched  offi 

“Others  might  feel  that  men 
are  somehow  doomed  — be- 
cause we  don’t  have  an  active 
copy  of  tiiis  gene  we  are' 
bound  to  be  more  sociallly 
i gauche  than  women.  Well,  we 
! cah  learn  social  skills,”  Prof 
| Skuse  said.  “Women  will  pick 
them  up  intuitively.” 

This  raised  an  evolutionary 
puzzle.  "Why  would  it  be  ad- 


vantageous for  males  to  be 
socially  Insensitive?" 

“If  you  wanted  to  recruit 
boys  into  an  army,  a hunting 
party  or  a football  team,  it  is 
an  advantage  to  have  those 
boys  socially  unskilled  so  the 
dominant  niaig  in  that  group 
ran  impose  a set  c£  social  mo- 
res," he  said. 

“There  aren’t  many  women 
who  would  be  prepared  to  face 
the  guns  at  Gallipoli.  Why 
were  man  prepared  to  do  that? 
Being  rather  less  empatilic  is 
an  advantage  if  you  are  going 
out  to  to~n  something.” 

The  research  was  welcomed 
by  two  scientists  at  foe  Uni- 
versity of  Wales  College  of 
Medicine  in  Cardiff.  “There 
has  been  a tendency  to  play 
down  the  possible  role  of  biol- 
ogy in  accounting  for  psycho- 
logical differences  between 
men  and  women,”  write  Peter 
McGnffin  and  Jane  Scourfield 
in  Nature.  “Now  for  the  first 
time  we  have  evidence  about 
the  location  of  a gene  that 
plays  a part,  challenging  the 
prevailing  belief  that  gender 
differences  are  largely  cultur- 
ally determined.” 


Battle  of  the  sexes 


Prague  Writers’ 
Festival  1997 


Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers'  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre,  dd  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 


CLARE  RAYNER  (above): 
“There's  nothing:  new  here. 
We’ve  always  known 
women  are  more  verbally 
gifted,  nurturing  and  empa- 
thetic  than  men.  These  tru- 
isms are  reinforced  cultur- 
ally, and  if  the  evidence 
confirms  this,  then  fine." 

ALAN  PORTER.  Loaded 
magazine:  “I  wouldn’t  say  it 


Finance 


Sport 


H World  News  
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was  anything  to  do  with 
chromosomes.  Men  have 
been  brought  up  to  be  vio- 
lent bastards  over  thou- 
sands of  years.  That’s  foe 
quickest  way  to  explain 
why  women  are  nicer.” 

SUSIE  ORBACH:  “This  is 
completely  preposterous. 
What  this  evidence  de- 
scribes js  social  reality  in 
foe  West.  Go  and  look  at 
other  cultures  and  you’ll 
see  intuition  is  the  preserve 
of  male  elders,  while 
women  tend  towards  asser- 
tiveness and  fierceness. 
Gender  roles  are  culturally 
prescribed — they’ve  noth- 
ing to  do  with  genetics.” 

JEFFREY  BERNARD:  “I  do 
not  agree  that  it  is  anything 
to  do  with  genetics.  I must 
admit  I would  rather  go  to 
dinner  with  a woman  than 
with  a man — one  with  a 
brain,  like  Beryl 
Bainbridge.” 


Comment  and  Letters  B 
Obituaries  10 


Tuesday  24  June 

EL  Doctorow 
Martin  Vopfinka 
Nuala  Ni  Dhomhnaill 
Viola  Fischerovd 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andrd  du  Boucbet 
Roland  Jooris 
Vladimir  KTrv&nek 
Giuseppe  Conte 

Thursday  28  June 

Aharon  Appetteld 
Zinovy  Zinik 
Jana  Stroblova 
Raoul  Schrott 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
Elena  Stefoi 
Dimitris  Nollas 

Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Barnes 
Hanna  Krall 
Michael  March 
Antonio  Franco  Alexandre 


USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 
Austria 


Great  Britan 
Russia 
Romania 
Greece 

Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 
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The  Prague  Writers'  Festival  is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Beckett 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director.  Michael  March,  Revolufenf  28, 1 10  00 
Prague  1 . Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 
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‘John  Major  Mark  II’  confident  despite  jibes  over  lack  of  character  and  experience 


Tory  tot  towers 

over  little  people 


tte  public  sector  borrowing 
retirements will  be  wiped  out 

Peter  TaipseU  win  be 


Simon  Hoggart 


| A JILUAM  HAGUE  was 
W Won  the  front  bench  for 
V V Prime  Minister’s 
Questions  yesterday,  just 
three  seats  away  from 
Michael  Heseltine,  giving  us  a 
chance  to  reflect  on  the  arbi- 
trary nature  of  tele.  Hezza  is  a 
mighty  beast  of  the  jungle, 
rnaringanri  roaming  among 
lesser  creatures.  Mr  Hague 
looks  like  a trainspotter  who 
took  the  wrong  connection  at 
Crewe. 

Can  the  Tories  really  be 
about  to  appoint  this  tot  as 
their  leader?  To  be  fair,  he 
may  be  young,  but  he  is  not 
stupid.  In  the  debate  on  devo- 
lution held  shortly  before  the 
election  was  announced,  Mr 
Blair  made  his  finest  speech  as 
Labour  leader,  and  Hague  was 
the  only  Tory  who  managed  to 
lay  a glove  on  him. 

Rirf  rain  yrui  imaging*  thg 

wee  chap  at  shadow  cabinet 
meetings,  giving  orders  to  the 

1 fleas  flfTTnn  fllarka  and 

Michael  Howard?  Can  you 
Imagine  them  staying  on  to 
take  orders  from  die  tiny  little 
fellow? 

Of  course,  many  of  them 
won’t  remain.  Of  the  outgoing 
Cabinet,  seven  lost  their  seats, 
two  have  retired  and  several 
won’t  want  to  serve  under  the 
new  leader,  whoever  he  (or  it) 
maybe. 

That  would  be  a chance  for 
Mr  Hague  to  build  up  a new 
shadow  cabinet  of  youth  by 
rewarding  his  supporters 
who,  it  has  to  be  said,  are,  with 
the  exception  ofMichael 
Ancram,  a rag,  tag  and  bobtail 
bunch. 

Still,  if  you  only  have- 
stones,  make  stone  soup.  I see 
the  toothsome  young  journal- 
ist Julie  Kirkbride  as  the 
shadow  Foreign  Secretary, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Elisabeth 
Guigou. 

Tim  Yeo  could  be  in  charge 
affemHy  values,  and  David 
Tredlnnick,  one  of  the  two 
"cash-for  questions"  MPs, 
ought  to  have  responsibility 
for  the  Exchequer — a few 
more  of  those  questions  and 


subject  on  which  he  is  always 

superbly  briefed.  I see  Mr 
Alan  Duncan  as  Minister  of 
Housing,  since  he  acquired  a 

particularly  beautiful  one  of 
his  own  by  means  which  were 

somewhat  dubious. 

Decree  Stephen  Day  your 
intellectual  dynamo,  make 
former  Blue  Peter  producer 
Roger  Gale  Minister  in  Charge 
ofCreatingNew  Policies  by 
sticking  the  inside  of  a used 
toilet  roll  onto  an  ©npty  yo- 
ghurt pot,  and  you  would  have 
ateam  to  make  New  Labour 
tremble. 

It  was  sad  to  see  Mr  Hesel- 
tine on  the  fhJot  bench  yester- 
day. John  Major  was  absent 
because  of  the  recent  death  of 
his  mother-in-law,  and 
was  in  his  place.  He  looked  ill, 
and  my  surmise  that  he  might 
be  dragged  into  the  second 
ballot  and  elected  by  acclama- 
tion seems  highly  improbable 
now. 

I noticed  that,  although  his 

hands  appeared  atm,  the  order 
paper  he  was  holding  trem- 
bled continuously.  Dennis 
Skinner  called  attention  to 
this  by  waving  and  wiggling 
his  own  hand  in  taunting 
fashion. 

Mr  Heseltine’s  questions — 
they  concerned  some  details 
about  the  phasing  out  of  the 

assisted  places  scheme,  and  an 
attempt  to  mate  it  seem  that 
Mr  Blair  wishes  to  condemn 
our  brightest  children  to 
spend  their  days  working  in 
hacking  factories  whtia 
cleaning  Chimneys  In  thair 
spare  time  (I  paraphrase 
somewhat) — were  ineffective 
and  easily  handled  by  Mr 
Blair. 

My  old  colleague  Martin 
Linton  (Guardian,  Battersea) 
proved  to  be  a promising  new 
lickspittle  when  he  pointed 
out  that,  while  the  nominal 
Tory  frontrunner,  Ken  Clarke, 
had  scored  49  votes  an  Tues- 
day, the  democratically 
! elected  Tony  Blair  had  had 
508,000 — “more  than  10,000 
times  more”.  He  was  reproved 
by  Betty  Boo  throyd. 

Mr  Blair  revealed  that  he 
plans  to  attend  personally  the 
Hang  Kong  handover  cere- 
mony at  the  end  of  the  month.  I 
don’t  see  why  the  House  was 
so  surprised;  no  doubt  Mr 
Blair  wants  to  give  the  Chi- 
nese leadership  some  tips  on 
keeping  the  Politburo  In  line. 
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John  Redwood  yesterday , putting a brave  face  on  his  Tory  leadership  campaign  despite  Lady  Thatcher’s  failure  to  back  him  photograph:  martin  arqles 


Battle  to  stop  Hague 


■nctaaf  White 
Political  Editor 


Review 


PS  from  all  fac- 
tions within  the 
Conservative 
Party  were 
scrambling  to 
assemble  a “Stop  Hague” 
campaign  last  night  as  the 
former  Welsh  Secretary  met 
wavering  Howard-LUley  sup- 
porters to  try  to  clinch  his 
hopes  erf"  becoming  the  youn- 
gest Tory  leader  for  200  years. 

Mr  Hhgue  is  privately  ad- 
mitting that  he  cannot  win 
outright  in  next  Tuesday’s 
second  round  but  is  confident 
of  victory  two  days  later  in  a 
final  showdown  with  Kenneth 
Clarke,  once  John  Redwood 
on  the  right  has  been 
eliminated. 

hr  lie  wake  of  the  decisions 
by  Michael  Howard  and  Peter 
Lilley  to  drop  out  and  back 
Mr  Hague,  most  MPs  ac- 


knowledge that  he  will  be 
very  hard  to  stop  — but  are 
determined  to  try,  convinced 
that  what  one  called  “the  man 
of  straw”  lacks  the  character 
and  experience  to  do  the  job. 

“A  lot  of  people  simply  hate 
him."  said  nnp  Clarke  sup- 
porter. Redwood  backers 
made  similar  remarks  about 
“John  Major.  Mark  II”.  Mr 
Hague  himself  dotted  a fur- 
ther private  debate  with  Mr 
Redwood  while  his  allies 
killed  off  demands  at  last 
night's  weekly  meeting  of  the 
backbench  1922  committee 
that  all  three  turn  up  for  a 
quasi-selection  process. 

The  Redwood  camp  put  a 
brave  face  on  their  man's  hid- 
ing chances  of  qualifying  for 
the  June  19  final.  Two  Lilley- 
Howard  MPs,  John  Bercow 
and  Desmond  Swayne.  joined 
their  team  and  Mr  Redwood 
ruled  out  cheeky  calls  from 
Hague  loyalists  that  he  step 
down  immediately. 


But  lingering  Redwoodite 
hopes  that  Lady  Thatcher 
would  back  hhn  faded.  Pri- 
vately she  has  expressed 
doubts  about  Mr  Hague’s 
Thatcherite  credentials,  but 
will  not  now  commit  herself 
to  a 'true  believer”. 

“I  would  be  delighted  with 
the  support  of  any  good  Con- 
servative. Baroness  Thatcher 
will  make  up  her  own  mind.’* 
Mr  Redwood  said,  addins  “1 
have  no  immediate  plans  to 
talk  to  Margaret"  Yesterday, 
Mr  Redwood,  her  former  pol- 
icy adviser,  praised  her 
achievements,  but  said  the 
agenda  had  moved  on.  He  was 
not  an  extremist  but  a “tradi- 
tional Tory”. 

He  said;  ‘T  am  not  Margaret 
Thatcher  Mark  n.  but  John 
Redwood. -Mark  I”  and  joined 
his- rivals  in;  rejecting  'left- 
right”  labels.  Again  he  de- 
manded an  end  to  the  debate 
on  the  EU  single  currency  by 
ruling  It  out  for  ever,  some- 


thing Mr  Hague  will  not  quite 
do.  Neither  he  nor  Mr  Clarke 
wants  to  get  into  detailed  pol- 
icy-making so  early  in  the 
Blair  era. 

The  candidates  themselves 
refrained  from  personal 
abuse.  Mr  Clarice  loftily  pro- 
claimed “William,  one 
day.  could  play  a leading  rule. 
I anticipate  he  is  ready  for  a 
very  big  role  in  opposition. 
He  will  have  to  judge,  can  be 
develop  the  style  and  the  per- 
sonality, the  views  which 
mate  him  the  natural  next 
Conservative  prime  minister 
in  this  country?” 

With  only  49  votes  in  round 
one,  a Clarke  all;  admitted: 
“IPs  going  to  be  an  uphill 
struggle,  but  we  can  do  it” 

The  ex-chaacellor*s  team 
claims  to  have  found  the  six 
extra  votes  Mr  Clarice  needs 
to  have  the  55  necessary  to  en- 
sure a place  in  the  final  — 
there  are  only  164  Tory  MPs 
left  — and  aides  say  that  in 


the  current  turmoil  at  least 
that  number  'may  defect 
straight  from  the  Redwood 
camp. 

. With  41  votes  on  Tuesday' 
night,  Mr  Hague  Is  confident 
of  passing  the  55  mark  easily 
too.  since  that  would  need 
only  half- the  47  LHley-Howard 
votes.  One  he  cannot  rely  on 
is  the  former  Lilley  supporter 
who  savaged  the  “dark"  Mr 
Howard  in  public:  Ann  Wid- 
decombe  has  now  decided  to 
vote  for  Mr  Clarke. 

Redwood  supporters  say 
the  true  choice  Is  between 
two  men  of  real  leadership 
and  character  — their  man 
and  the  shadow  chancellor, 
adding  that  Mr  Redwood  had 
the  guts  to  leave  the  Major 
cabinet  when  he  realised  that 
it  was  betraying  everything  it 
had  stood  for  in  the  1992  elec- 
tion campaign. 
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An  intersection  Seven  richest 


of  star  systems  could  wipe  out 


Rachel  Barnes 


Dennis  Hopper  photographs 

Gators,  France 


THE  medieval  village  of 
Cahors  In  southern 
France  provides  a beauti- 
ful, if  somewhat  incongruous 
setting  for  an  annual  interna- 
tional festival  of  avant-garde 
photography. 

The  splendour  of  the  14th- 
century  buildings  is  some- 
what at  odds  with  the  latest  In 
the  determinedly — and,  at 
times,  self-consciously — ex- 
perimental in  photography. 
However,  the  architecture  of 
Cahors  does  play  a part  The 
high  spot  of  the  festival  are 
the  installations  of  projected 
images  and  lights  in  the 
Archiacanee  courtyard  and 
cloisters.  In  the  courtyard, 
chranophotographic  films  by 
Marey  and  Muybridge  are 
projected  on  to  the  walls,  and  a 
spectacular  musical  sculpture 
by  Robert  Hebrard  is  installed 
in  the  Place  ChampdUon. 
There’s  plenty  to  look  at. 

There  is  a good  turnout  In 
this  sixth  year  of  the  festival: 
25  international  artists, 
including  Martine  Aballea, 
Doug  Aitken,  Didier  Bay,  Ken 
Lum.  Mark  Lewis  and  Sam 
Samore  are  represented.  In 
this  year’s  festival  there  is  an 
emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  video  art  and  cinema 
with  photography.  Many  of 
the  photographs  abound  with 
cinematic  references,  and  a 
number  of  the  artists  in  Inter- 
view claimed  that  cinema  had 
been  the  single  biggest  influ- 
ence on  their  work. 

This  is  convenient,  given  the 
festival's  penchaitt  for  camera- 
toting  celerities.  The  feet  that 


the  bin  has  been  topped  in  the 
last  two  years  by  movie  stars- 
turned-photographers  in- 
stantly has  one  on  guard- But  it 
has  to  be  said  that  both  Richard 
Gere’s  photographs  ofTihetlast 
year  and  Dennis  Hopper's 
mini-retro  of  the  last  30  years 
are  good. 

Hopper — a movie  legend 

since  be  first  appeared  in  1955 

alongside  James  Dean  in 
Rebel  Without  a Cause— is 
best  known  as  one  ofHoIly- 
wood’s  bad  guys.  But  the  star 
of  the  cult  road  movie  Easy 
Rider  can  also  take  a mean 
photograph,  ffls  most  stun- 
ning and  enduring  works  are 
his  Sixties  black-and-white 
portraits  of  pop  artists  War- 
hol, Lichtenstein,  Johns  and 
Rauschenberg,  wb.otn.be  pre- 
sents bulging  with  attitude, 
rather  as  if  they  were  them- 
selves film  stars.  Here  is  a gen- 
uine intersection  of  two  star 
systems. 

Rather  less  successful  are 
Hopper’s  more  recent  photo- 
graphs of  graffiti-llke  cave 
paintings,  which  he  says 
recalls  the  walls  he  photo- 
graphed back  in  the  fifties 
when  he  detected  what  he  now 
describes  as  an  “ongoing  mod- 
ernist urban  pictoriallty”. 

The  ageing  Hopper,  now  60. 
with  long,  white,  hippy  hair, 
was  very  much  on  the  scene  at 
the  festival,  accompanied  by 
his  fifth,  young  wife,  in  inter- 
view, he  was  devastatingly 
serious  about  his  work,  and 
apparently  determined  to  be 
regarded  as  a photographer 
rather  than  a star. 

He  was  more  interesting 
i when  he  described  how  mcrvie- 
1 making  created  his  interest  in 
photography  in  the  first  place. 
This  summer  at  Cahors.  the 
two  seemed  inextricable. 


world 


Larry  EIH  ott  and 
Victoria  Brittain 


THE  combined  wealth  of 
the  world’s  seven  rich- 
est men  could  wipe  out 
poverty  and  provide  access  to 
basic  social  services  for  the 
quarter  of  the  world  who  live 
in  severe  need,  according  to  a 
United  Nations  study  pub- 
lished today. 

In  a call  for  urgent  action  to 
attack  global  deprivation,  the 
UN  called  for  a new  Marshall 
Flan  to  rid  the  world  of 
extreme  poverty  by  early  in 
the  next  century. 

Its  annual  Human  Develop- 
ment Report  indicated  the 
growing  disparity  between 
rich  and  poor  — with  the  net 
wealth  of  10  billionaires 
worth  1.5  times  the  combined 


opment  Index  (HDD  — the 
report’s  key  measure  of  pov- 
erty. The  HDI  is  measured  by 
literacy,  life  expectancy,  and 
access  to  health  services,  safe 
water  and  adequate  food. 

The  UN  said  recent  set- 
backs were  all  the  more  star- 
tling against  a background  of 
dramatic  successes  in  poverty 
redaction  in  countries  as  var- 
ied as  China,  Chile,  Tunisia, 
Indonesia,  Singapore, 
Morocco,  Malaysia,  Mauri- 


The  wealth  of  10 
billionaires  is  worth 
1.5  times  the 
income  of  the  48 
poorest  countries 


national  income  of  the  48 
least  developed  countries. 

The  UN  said  that  an  880 
billion  (£50  billion)  anti- 


ep 
for 

MASH 


Mark  Trm  Jn  New  York 


THE  US  Army  yesterday 
bade  farewell  to  the  hos- 
pital unit  in  South 
Korea  that  inspired.  MASH, 
the  darkly  comic  ffim  direc- 
ted by  Robert  Altman  that 
later  became  a long-running 
television  success. 

The  Mobile  Army  Surgical 
Hospital  at  Camp  Hum- 
phreys.  35  miles  south  of 
Seoul,  is  being  closed  down 
along  with  the  thro®  ether 
remaining  MASH  units  to 
make  way  for  what  the  mili- 
tary says  is  a smaller,  fester, 
more  efficient  medical  group 
called  the  Forward  Surgical 
Team.  Participants  at  the 
closing  ceremony  shed  tears 
as  a colour  guard  retired  the 
unit’s  flag  and  an  army  band 
played  the  theme  song  from 
the  TV  show  that  depicted  the 
antics  of  Hawkcye,  Radar  and 
Hotlips  Hoolihan. 

Three  celebrities  from  the 
TV  series,  which  ran  from 
1972  to  1983  and  which  can 
still  be  seen  in  endless  re- 
runs and  dozens  of  languages 
around  the  world,  joined  in 
the  farewell  ceremonies. 

“You’ve  been  stupid  in  100 
languages,”  MASH'S  writer-, 
producer.  Larry  Gelbart,  told 
actor  Larry  Linville,  who 
played  the  unpopular  Major 
Frank  Bums.  But  he  at  least 
could  find  solace  in  the  arms 
of  his  colleague,  Hottips.  “We 
were  like  a Boy  Scout  train- 
ing film  in  terms  of  what’s  go- 
ing on  today.  But  we  were 
pretty  risque  in  our  time."  Mr 
Gelbart  said  of  the  adulterous  • 
affair  between  Major  Bums 
and  Hotlips. 

“I  think  it  was  popular  be- 
cause it  placed  people  visibly 
in  positions  we  are  in  every- 
dayr  being  asked  to  do  some- 
thing without  the  resources, 
being  asked  to  do  a task  that 
seems  hopeless,”  said  David. 
Ogden  Stiers.  who  played  the 
upper-crust  Major 

Winchester. 

Hollywood  named  its  ficti- 
tious medical  team  the  4077th 
MASH,  but  the  real  unit  was 
the  43rd,  composed  of  100  sol- 
diers who  ran  two  operating 
rooms  and  a 36-bed  hospital 
— often  packing  them  up  In  39 
vehicles  and  moving  them 
closer  to  the  battlefields  to 
provide  medical  help.  Of  the 
three  remaining  MASH  units 
left  the  two  in  the  US  will  be 
shut  down  this  year  and  the 
one  In  Bosnia  will  probably 
continue  as  long  as  the  US 
mission  stays  there,  at  least 
until  next  June. 


Make  gour  savings  grow  in  leaps  and  bounds. 


the  poverty-stricken  — would 


Richard  Jolly,  the  reporrs 


David  BrimS* 


it  is  an  ethical  scandal 


Dr  Jolly  noted  that  there 


both  within  and  between 
countries.  Mexico’s  richest 
man  had  net  wealth  of  S6.6 
billion  in  1996,  equal  to  the 
income  of  the  17  mffl  inn  poor- 
est Mexicans. 

The  study  found  that  some 
of  the  world’s  poorest 
countries  are  cutting  back  on 
education  spending,  which 
for  years  has  been  established 
as  the  most  powerful  tool  to 
end  poverty.  In  the  countries 
with  lowest  human  develop- 
ment, if  India  is  excluded, 
there  was  a drop  between  1980 
and  1994  from  4 per  cent  to  2.7 
percent' 

The  report  says  three  new 
global  pressures  have 
emerged  to  generate  poverty: 
violent  conflict,  HIV/ Aids, 
and  environmental 

degradation. 
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Ex-loyalist  paramilitary  murdered 


NEWS  3 


‘Butcher*  killing  brings  plea  for  calm 


Duncan  Campbell  In  Bdtet 
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The  murder  of  one  of 
Northern  Ireland's 
best  known  former 
loyalist  paramilitar- 
ies — one  of  the  no- 
torious Shankill  Butchers 

led  yesterday  to  appeals 
across  the  political  spectrum 
for  calm. 

Fears  that  the  killing  could 
spark  a return  to  full-scale 
violence  were  receding  last 
night  as  police  suggested  that 
the  dead  man  could  be  the  vic- 


tim erf  a grudge  killing  from 
within  Ms  own  community 
The  Secretary  of  State  far 
Northern  Ireland,  Mo  Mow- 
lam, condemned  the  murder 
as  she  told  the  Commons  that 
the  fragile  talks  process  was 
in  danger  of  “running  into 
the  sand".  In  Belfast,  the  i 
mood  remained  tense  as 
rumours  about  the  identity  erf 
the  killers  spread, 

Bobby  “Basher”  Bates, 
aged  48,  was  shot  several 
times  in  the  back  of  the  head 
as  he  opened  up  the  Ex-Pris- 
oners Interpretive  Centre  in 


I the  Shankill  district  of  Belfast 
yesterday  morning.  His  killer 
escaped  on  foot  through  a 
nearby  park. 

Convicted  in  1979  of  10  mur- 
ders, Bates-had  been  told  by 
the  trial  judge  that  he  should 
never  be  released.  Mr  Justice 
O’Donnell  said  that  his  : 
crimes  were  "a  lasting  memo- 
rial to  blind  sectarian 
bigotry”.  Bates,  who  became 
a horn  again  Christian  in 
prison  and  argued  against 
violence,  was  released  on  pa- 
role last  October. 

He  was  one  of  a dozen  loyal- 


ist paramilitaries  known  as 
the  Shankill  Butchers  and  led 
by  Lenny  Murphy,  who  was 
murdered  by  the  IRA  In  the 
early  eighties.  They  carried 
out  random  murders  erf  Cath- 
olics, torturing  thpm  and  slit- 
ting their  necks  and  wrists. 
But  among  this  team's  vic- 
tims were  Protestants,  some 
killed  by  mistake  but  one 
from  a rival  paramilitary  fac- 
tion. Last  night  it  was  ru- 
moured that  the  shooting  was 
related  to  that  whing. 

An  RUC  spokesman  said; 
"Our  inquiries  so  far  do  not  i 


suggest  republican  involve- 
ment in  thtg  brutal  murder." 

The  Irish  National  Libera- 
tion Army,'  the  initial  sus- 
pects in  loyalist  minds,  said 
in  a statement  "We  say  with 
complete  authority  that  none 
of  our  volunteers  were  in- 
volved in  the  shooting.”  Last 
night  it  appeared  that  loyalist 
groups  were  accepting  that 
neither  the  ENLA  nor  the  IRA 
were  involved. 

The  Northern  Ireland  secu- 
rity minister,  Adam  Ingram, 
issued  a swift  statement  call- 
ing for  no  reprisals. 


"The  last  thing  Northern 
Ireland  needs  is  a return  to 
tit-for-tat  killings,'1  be  said. 
"I  welcome  the  early  state- 
ments from  the  loyalist  politi- 
cal leaders  urging  restraint" 
Roy  Magee,  a minister  from 

East  Belfast  with  contacts 
amongt  the  loyalist  paramili- 
taries and  someone  who  has 
been  involved  in  the  peace 
process,  said:  “Knowing 
Bobby  as  I have,  his  appeal 
would  be  that  people  do  not 
avenge  his  murder  and  bring 
the  province  into  an  abyss  we 
can't  get  out  of." 


Early  reactions  had  pointed 
to  a renewal  of  viulence. 
There  is  an  unwritten  rule 
that  paramilitaries  do  not  kill 
each  other's  life  sentence 
prisoners,  of  whom  there  arc 
around  500,  once  they  are 
released  if  they  are  no  longer 
involved  in  violence.  Billy 
Hutchinson  of  the  Progres- 
sive Unionist  Partv,  which 
has  links  with  the  Ulster  Vol- 
unteer Force,  said  initially: 
“It  disgusts  me  that  republi- 
cans can  come  into  this  area 
and  kill.’1  But  be  csdled  for  no 
violent  response,  saying  the  : 


dead  man  had  been  commit- 
ted to  political  dialogue. 

The  Ulster  Democratic 
Party  leader.  Gary 
McMichael,  had  said  there 
would  be  a crisis  meeting  uf 
the  Combined  Loyalist  Mili- 
tary Command  because  the 
loyalist  ceasefire  was  in  dan- 
ger or  collapse. 

But  by  mid-afternoon  the 
RUC  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
two  loyalists  they  wore  hunt- 
ing in  connection  with  the 
murder.  This,  coupled  with 
the  INLA's  disclaimer,  was 
seen  to  lessen  the  tension. 
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‘An  exemplar  of 
the  brutalising 
effect  of 
prejudice’ 

Martin  Dillon, 
author 


‘He  killed  a lot 

of  people,  and 

probably 

mouthed 

political 

slogans 

but  never 

understood 

them’ 

Brendan  Hughes,  • 
former  IRA  leader 


Robert  Bates  in  the  1970s,  when  the  Shankill  Butchers  hailed  Catholics  at  random 


Bates  after  his  religions  rebirth  and  release  from  prison,  with  his  grandchildren  in  Belfast  earlier  this  month 


The  bloody  past 
of  ‘Basher’  Bates 


Duncan  Campbell 
hi  Belfast 


THE  judge  who  sentenced 
Robert  “Basher”  Bates  to 
life  Imprisonment  for  10 
murders  in  February  1979,  Mr 
Justice  O'Donnell,  recom- 
mended that  he  should  never 
be  released.  In  the  event, 
Bates  was  back  in  the  streets 
of  Belfast  for  only  a few 
months  before  he  suffered  the 
same  summary  execution  he 
had  dealt  out  during  the 
Shankill  Butchers’  reign  of 
terror  In  the  mid-1970s. 

Even  as  a schoolboy  at  the 
Bally gomarlln  secondary 
school  in  West  Belfast,  Bates 
had  a reputation  for  awesome 
violence,  so  It  was  no  surprise 
that  he  was  recruited  as  a 
young  man  Into  the  ranks  of 
the  loyalist  paramilitaries.  | 
His  criminal  record  dated  | 


back  to  1966,  with  charges  far 
assault  and  disorderly  behav- 
iour, and  he  was  known  as  a 
pub  brawler  happy  to  use  a 
glass  or  . bottle  in  close 
combat. 

The  mem  who  were  to  be- 
come known  as  the  Shankill 
Butchers  frequented  the  Long 
Bar,  where  Bates  worked  as  a 
part-time  barman,  the  Brown 
Bear  pub  and  the  Lawnhrook 
Club  in  Shankill  Road.  They 
chose  Catholics  at  random, 
hitting  some  with  a wheel 
brace  to  stun  them  and  teen 
dragging  them  into  a taxi  or 
car  and  driving  them  into  the 
loyalist  heartland,  where  they 
would  slit  their  throats.  Ini- 
tially ft  was  thought  one  of 
the  gang  must  be  a butcher 
because  of  the  professional 
way  the  cuts  were  made. 

The  bodies  of  some  victims 
were  dumped  in  alleys.  One  , 
was  bludgeoned,  another  j 


hacked,  to  death.  A 10-year- 
old  boy  was  killed  by  a bomb 
at  a Republican  Easter  pa- 
rade. Five  more  died  in  a hall 
of  bullets  fired  into  the  Cole- 
raine Bar  in  the  Belfast  city 
centre.  Two  Protestants  were 
killed  by  mistake. 

On  May  U,  1977  a 23-year- 
old  Catholic,  Gerard  McLa- 
verty,  who  would  have  been 
their  20th  victim,  survived  an 
attack  ih  which  he  was 
bashed  on  the  head  with  a 
nail-studded  stick  and  had  his 
wrists  slashed  with  10-inch 
incisions.  His  captors  paused 
for  a tea  break  before  continu- 
ing the  torture.  He  passed  out 
when  a bootlace  was  knotted 
round  his  neck  and  be  was 
left  for  dead  in  an  alley, 
where  his  feeble  cries  were 
heard  at  4am. 

Eight  days  later  police  took 
Mm  to  Shankfll  Road,  where 
he  was  able  to  point  out  two  of 
his  attackers.  That  led  to  a 
breakthrough  in  an  inquiry 
led  by  Detective  Chief  Inspec- 
tor James  Nesbitt  which 
eventually  led  to  the  success- 
All  prosecution.  . . 

Bates  decided  to  tell  "the 
whole  truth”  in  a series  of 
statements  in  which  he  gave 


Ms  accomplices*  names.  He 
told  the  police:  “I  bad  no 
choice  but  to  do  what  I was 
told,  as  reprisals  world  have 
been  taken  against  me  or  my 
family.”  But  the  evidence 
later  showed  Bates  was  mini- 
mising his  deep  involvement 

In  prison  he  met  a former 
IRA  leader,  Brendan  Hughes, 
who  said  later:  "l  felt  here 
was  a guy  who  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  killing  of  a lot  of 
people  and  who  had  probably 
mouthed  political  slogans  but 
never  understood  them.” 

Martin  DiDon,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  murders,  The 
Shankill  Butchers,  published 
in  1389.  described  Bates  as  an 
"exemplar  of  the  brutalising 
effect  of  prejudice”. 

At  the  time  of  Ms  trial 
Bates  was  a burly,  bearded, 
long-haired  man,  very  differ- 
ent in  appearance  from  the 
slight  white-haired,  bespecta- 
cled figure  who  until  yester- 
day worked  with  former  pris- 
oners and  prisoners'  families 
at  the  EPIC  centre.  The  centre 
is  a pick-up  point  for  relatives 
visiting  loyalist  prisoners  and 
a drop-in  place  far  those  who 
have  served  long  sentences. 
There,  according  to  col- 


[ leagues.  Bates  preached  non- 
violence and  political 
dialogue. 

In  October  last  year  the 
man  who  had  been  told  he 
would  never  be  released  un- . 
less  he  was  terminally  111  won 
his  freedom.  He  had  started 
talking  about  his  Christianity 
and  bis  rejection  of  violence 
even  before  he  stood  trial,  and 
though  there  was  scepticism 
about  his  change  of  heart,  the 


The  gang  members 


Wliftam  Moore:  still  in  jail . 

HE  Shankill  Butchers 
I jailed  with  Bates  are 
understood,  bar  William  ^ 

Moore,  to  be  out  of  jail  and 

back  in  loyalist  society. 

WILLIAM  MOORE,  now  48, 
received  1 4 life  sentences  far 
IX  murders  and  three  at- 1 
tempted  murders,  and  167 
years  ibi*  kidnapidng,  con- 
spiracy to  murder  and  mem- 
bership of  the  UVF.A  for^ 
mer  meat-packer;  he  learned 
how  to  cut  carcasses. 

sam  McAllister,  42,  ... 

known  as  Big  Sam,  was 
lailed  for  three  life  sen- 


. ‘Big’  Sam.  McAllister  ” 
tences  for  murder  and  92  : 


Arthur  McCJay:  two  murders  WOIiam  Townsley.  youngest 


eluding  kidnapping.  ' 

ARTHUR  McCLAY,  44,  a 
plasterer,  was  jailed  for  44 
years  for  two  murders.  He 
■was  not  known  as  a hardline 

terrorist  ttntll  his  arrest, 

BENJAMIN  EDWARDS,46, 
known  as  Pretty  Boy,  was 
jailed  for  threeUfe  sen- 
tences and  154  years- . 

W1LT.T  AM  TOWNSLEY, 
then  15,  now  35,  was  con- 
victed Of  one  murder  and  ■ 
ordered  to  be  detained  atthe 


Secretary  of  State’s  plea-  . 
sure. 

EDWARD  LECKEY,  52,  old- 
est of  the  gronp  and  a shop 
manager,  was  convicted  of 
wianaiiinghterandjalledfhr 
30  years. 

NORMAN  WAUGH.  45,  was 
jailed  for  two  life  sentences 
for  two  murders  and  150 
years  for  other  offences. 

JAMES  WATT,  42,  nick- 
name Touto,  made  the  bomb 
that  killed  a boy  at  the 
Republican  Easter  parade. 
He  was  jalled'far  life  for  four 


attempted  murders  and  124 
years  for  other  offences. 

DAVID  BELL,  43,  was  jailed 
for  life  and  67  years  for  kid- 
napping and  conspiracy  to 
murder. 

EDWARD  MdLWAINE,  44, 
former  UDR  member,  got 
seven  years  for  kidnapping. 
After  Ms  release  he  was  shot 
by  tee  INLA  and  wounded. 

LENNY  MURPHY,  who 
formed  the  gang,  was  not 
charged  with  the  murders. 
Be  was  assassinated  by  the 
ERA  in  the  early  1980s. 


O 


It  was  a bizarre  picture  — a red-robed  judge  and  black- 
aowned  barristers,  all  bewigged,  studying  or  flicking 
continually  to  the  screens  of  their  personal  laptops, 
nens  stilled  meanwhile  — all  within  the  gothic,  almost 
mJdieval  stone  structures  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice 
The  IT  revolution  in  court  ^ 


Life  Sentence  Review  Board 
recommended  his  eventual 
release  last  year.  Since  1994 
he  had  come  out  of  prison  for 
brief  periods. 

The  PUP’s  councillor.  Billy 
Hutchinson,  who  was  soon  on 
the  scene  yesterday  and 
whose  party  has  close  links 
with  the  UVF.  to  which  Bates 
once  belonged,  said:  “This 
man  was  a community, 
worker.  1 know  he  would  not  I 


want  anyone  killed  in  his 
name.” 

One  of  his  fellow  prisoners, 
who  had  also  turned  him 
from  violence  to  Christianity, 
Pastor  Kenneth  McClinton. 
said:  “He  had  repented  years 
and  years  ago  and  turned  to 
the  Lord  Jesus." 

A few  yards  from  where 
“Basher"  Bates  was  shot  dead 
yesterday  on  a grim,  grey, 
drizzling  morning,  UFV  graf- 


fiti urged:  “Release  the  pris- 
oners." Not  far  down  Shankill 
Road,  decked  in  red.  while 
and  blue  bunting  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Protestant  cele 
bration  of  July  12,  another 
neatly  painted  graffito  pro- 
claims: "Jesus  sets  the  pris- 
oner free."  Yesterday  the  two 
powerful  belief  systems  that 
Bates  embraced  during  his 
violent  life  came  together  in 
that  final  release. 
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AITKEN  LIBEL  CASE 

- . ... 

‘Lack  of  candour9  over 


Ex-minister  denies  covert  deal 
to  give  Saudis  control  of  fledgling 
breakfast  television  company 


Luka  Harding 


JONATHAN  Aitken 
yesterday  admitted 
he  was  guilty  of  a 
“lack  of  candour'* 
over  his  failure  to 
disclose  a secret  Arab  stake 
In  the  breakfast  station  TV- 
am  but  denied  he  had  entered 
into  a covert  deal  with  the 
Saudis  to  give  them  control  of 
the  company. 

The  former  cabinet  minis- 
ter, in  the  sixth  day  of  his 
libel  action  against  the 
Guardian  and  Granada  TV, 
conceded  he  had  put  the  confi- 
dentiality of  his  Arab  inves- 


tors above  bis  duty  to  reveal 
their  involvement  to  his  fal- 
low TV-am  directors  and  the 
broadcasting  authorities. 

He  dismissed  as  nonsense  a 
claim  by  the  Daily  Mirror  in 
November  1994  that  had  been 
guilty  Of  “dishonesty  and  de- 
ceit” over  the  TV-am  affair 

The  High  Court  was  told 
the  Saudis  had  pumped  £2.1 
million  Into  the  fledgling  tele- 
vision company  in  1981  but 
were  anxious  to  keep  their  in- 
vestment secret.  The  money 
was  channelled  through  Ait- 
ken  Telecommunications 
Holdings  Limited  of  which 
Mr  Aitken  was  a director. 

It  was  only  in  1988. 


following  an  expose  by  the 
Observer,  that  Mr  Altken  ad- 
mitted the  Saudi’s  hidden  role 
In  the  company.  He  resigned 
as  a director  of  TV-am  In 
March  1988  after  apologising 
to  its  board,  the  court  heard. 

Asked  by  George  Carman. 
QC,  for  *hp  Guardian  and 
Granada,  why  the  chairman 
of  TV-am,  Peter  Jay,  bad  not 
been  informed,  Mr  Aitken 
said:  "He  should  have  been." 
Mr  Carman  replied:  "Why 
didn't  you?” 

Mr  Aitken  replied:  “We 
should  have  done.  I accept 
that." 

The  court  was  told  Mr  Ait- 
ken's  "closeness”  to  Prince 
Mohammed — the  son  of  King 
Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  a 
secret  major  investor  in  TV- 
am  — had  inflnanred  his  be- 
haviour and  attitudes  to  com- 
mercial situations. 

“I  think  you  are  being 


somewhat  unfair,*  Mr  Aitken 
toLd  Mr  Carman. 

Mr  Aitken,  who  lost  his 
Thanet  South  seat  at  the  gen- 
eral election,  said  the  politi- 
cal dim  ate  changed  in  his 
first  10  years  as  an  MP  when 
outside  interests  were  consid- 
ered normal  and  encouraged. 
“We  now  have  a situation  in 
which  Sir  Gordon  Downey 
has  recently  said  that  really 
MPs  should  not  have  outside 
Interests  at  alL 

“I  would  certainly  have 
handled  the  TV-am  stake  dif- 
ferently if  I was  embarking  on 
it  today.” 

Mr  Carman:  “Do  you  think 
you  were  a casualty  of  the 
system,  that  there  was  too 
much  emphasis  on  outside  in- 
terests and  too  little  on  public 
responsibility?' 

Mr  Aitken:  “In  a life  as 
busy  and  varied  as  mind,  you 
make  good  judgments  and  bad 


judgments.  You  have  suc- 
cesses and  failures-  You  get 
some  things  right  and  some 
wrong. 

“I  think  you  are  attacking 
me  for  something  I got  wrong 
a good  number  of  years  ago. 

“I  have  accepted  that,  not 
just  in  this  court  but  on  a 
great  many  occasions  and  in  a 
great  many  places.' 

Mr  Aitken  denied  his  prior- 
ities had  become  confused 
and  blurred  because  of  bis  de- 
pendence on  Prince  Moham- 
med and  other  Arab  business 
contacts. 

He  told  the  High  Court  he 
was  proud  of  his  Saudi  con- 
nections and  — although  he 
had  made  some  mistakes  — 
his  links  had  been  of  benefit 
to  the  British  government, 
economy  and  employment. 

“My  loyalty  has  always 
been  to  my  own  country  and 
never  to  any  foreign  gentle- 


men. whether  Saudi  or  other- 
wise.’ he  added. 

Earlier,  after  objections 
from  Mr  Aitken’s  counsel, 
Charles  Gray  QC.  Mr  Carman 
was  not  allowed  to  read  out 
the  Daily  Mirror  article, 
headed  Unfit  For  Office, 
which  ran  over  several  pages. 
‘It's  a very  serious  attack 
upon  you  in  terms  of  your 
honesty  and  integrity  in  deal- 
ing with  TV-am,"  Mr  Carman 
claimed. 


Mr  Aitken  said  It  was 
meant  to  have  that  impact, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
“dampest  of  damp  squibs”  as 
it  was  so  transparently  an  un- 
fair polemical  attack  by  a tab- 
loid newspaper. 

“It  made  an  accusation 
against  you  of  dishonesty  and 
deceit.  It  accused  you  of 
cheating  on  your  family  — 
namely  your  cousin,  Timothy 
Aitken." 


Mr  Aitken:  “I'm  sure  some 
people  read  it  like  that  but  I 

have  long  since  reconciled  my 
differences  with  my  cousin." 

Mr  Carman  asked  if  the 
reason  the  former  cabinet 
minister  did  not  sue  the  news- 
paper was  because  he  was 
partly  to  hjam*  for  what  bad 
happened  at  TV-am. 

“I  wouldn't  put  it  quite  Uke 
that,  rd  always  publicly  said 
that  I was  contrite  about  cer- 
tain matters  to  do  with  TV- 

am." 

Mr  Aitken  had  earlier  told 
the  court  that  there  had  been 
a “fairly  acrimonious  div- 
orce” between  himself  and 
his  cousin  in  1985  when  Jona- 
than left  the  board  of  Aitken 
Telecommunications  Hold- 
ings Ltd  and  Timothy  Left  the 
financial  services  groups  Ait- 
ken Hume. 

Mr  Aitken  said  an  agree- 
ment to  give  Arab  investors 


majority  voting  rights  In  TV- 
am.  which  he  had  signed,  was 
null  and  void  and  had  never 
been  implemented.  A codi- 
rector of  At  BUad  - Prince 
Mohammed's  company  of 
which  Mr  Aitken  was  manag- 
ing director  — was  mistaken 
in  believing  that  such  an 
agreement  had  ©o me  into 
force.  "He  was  contort  both 
in  law  and  language  as  to 
what  had  happened.’*  . 

Mr  Aitken.  one-time  de- 
fence procurement  minister 
and  chief  secretary  to  w 
Treasury,  is  suing  btrjr 
cfrfrra?  that  he  provldrtproe- 
titutes  for  Arabs,  was.  finan- 
cially dependent  upon  them, 
and  was  involved  in  qeofet 
arms  deals. 

The  Guardian  and  Gneutfa 
deny  ilbei  pleading  justifica- 
tion. The  trial,  which  Is  being 
held  without  a jury, 
continues. 


Time  and  tides  in 


Portland  harbour 


Andy  Beckett  sees  a legacy  of  the  Conservatives  receive  its  first  inmates 


EARLY  yesterday 
morning,  as  the 
milky  Dorset  mist 
lifted  from  Port- 
land Harbour,  the 
bay  windows  along  the 
road  to  the  docks  were  busy 
with  watchers.  The  prison- 
ers were  coming:  16  of 
them,  the  first  Inmates  of 
the  controversial  prison 
ship  at  Portland. 

HMP  Weare  towered  be- 
yond the  dock  gates,  flat- 
sided  and  grey  as  a floating 
bank  vault.  Inside,  its  stack 
of  overheated  decks  could 
hold  400  Category  D prison- 
ers — the  least  Ukely  to  es- 
cape, officially  — to  idle  out 
their  sentences  among  the 
seagulls  and  Channel 
sunsets. 

But  the  first  batch  were 
late.  By  llam,  the  docks 
road  was  quite  still,  quiet 
and  rusting  as  it  had  been 
since  the  navy  left  the  har- 
bour for  good  last  year. 

The  security  guards 
stamped  their  feet  by  the 
gates,  itching  for  some- 
thing to  let  through.  The 
man  in  the  nearest  bay  win- 
dow scratched  his  stomach. 
Then,  windscreen  glinting, 
the  minibus  was  there; 
white  and  unmarked,  ap- 
proaching fast,  past  the 
Jolly  Sailor  and  the  Royal 


Breakwater  Hotel  and  all 
the  pub  doorways  the  sail- 
ors once  battered.  The 
minibus  barely  slowed. 
With  a flashing  glimpse  of 
Its  passengers  — tattoos, 
shaved  heads,  a thumbs-up 
to  the  watchers  — it  was 
through  the  gates  and  an- 
gling towards  the  steel  cliff 
of  HMF  Weare.  The  audi- 
ence gazed  back  up  the  road 
for  more. 

Portland,  in  short,  did 
not  shudder.  Even  Nigel 
Copsey,  leader  of  the  local 
Campaign  against  the 
Prison  Ship  and  the  sole, 
deeply  tanned,  protester  at 
the  docks,  seemed  less  than 
furious.  “Initially,  the  cam- 
paign was  an  opportunity 
to  have  a go  at  Michael 
Howard.”  he  admitted.  The 
sight  of  a Labour  govern- 
ment completing  Mr  How- 
ard’s most  vengeful  work 
was  more  bewildering  alto- 
gether. Mr  Copsey  went 
back  to  his  building  site  be- 
fore the  minibus  arrived. 

He  does  have  allies:  Port- 
land’s former  mayor  has 
spoken  up  against  the  bulk, 
and  Weymouth  and  Port- 
land council  has  tried.  In 
vain,  to  deny  planning  per- 
mission for  Us  onshore  fa- 
cilities. HMP  Weare  has 
cost  more  than  £10  million 


to  refit,  and  its  looks  are  as 
botched  and  ugly  as  its  in- 
tended purpose  — as  a 
final,  panicky  Conservative 
attempt  to  contain  the 
swelling  they  had  caused  in 
the  prison  population. 

And  yet,  despite  four 
months  of  alarm  in  the 
newspapers,  opponents  of 
the  prison  ship  are  harder 
to  meet  in  Portland  than  Us 
supporters.  “At  the  week- 
ends there’s  a queue,  all 
asking:  ‘Can  we  see  the 
ship?’  said  a security 
guard.  “They've  come  all 
the  way  from  Bristol,  Ports- 
mouth. We  have  to  say  no.” 

In  the  small  near-de- 
serted post  office  on  the 
docks  road,  the  manageress 
Is  a Weare  fan.  “It  blends 
in.  The  port  has  always  had 
grey  buildings.  Portland  is 
rugged.”  The  island  is  also, 
and  has  long  been,  a place 
for  prisons.  Above  the  har- 
bour, as  the  rock  of  Port- 
land rises  into  a melan- 
choly cousin  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Verne  citadel  stands  be- 
hind its  vast  Victorian  ram- 
parts. a prison  since  1945. 
Beyond  It  to  the  sooth,  the 
largest  young  offenders’ 
unit  in  Europe  occupies  an- 
other sandy-grey  com- 
pound, used  since  1848. 

Portland  was  chosen  as  a 


penal  colony  for  its  gusty 
Isolation  and  its  single  nar- 
row causeway  to  Wey- 
mouth and  the  mainland. 


Civilian  Portlanders  have 
learned  to  exploit  the 
prison  economy:  the  mana- 
geress’s father  and  brother 
worked  at  the  borstal;  local 
taxis  carry  prison  visitors, 
local  roads  coachloads 
more  from  Wales  and  the 
Midlands.'  Prison  ship  T- 
shirfcs  are  already  on  sale. 

And  there  is  not  a great 
deal  else  to  buy.  Pubs, 
shops,  and  the  bank  were 
boarded  up  with  the  navy’s 
departure. 

Divers  keep  a few  fluores- 
cent shopfronts  humming 
at  the  weekends.  Other- 
wise, the  flaking  hotels  fill 
their  rooms  with  the 
Weare’s  fencing  contrac- 
tors and  hopes  of  heavy- 
drinking  prison  officers. 

After  the  minibus  had 
sped  by.  the  security 
guards  smiled.  Like  the  Vic- 
torian Portlanders,  with 
their  afternoon  expeditions 
to  catch  sight  of  criminals 
and  their  punishment,  they 
had  enjoyed  the  theatre. 
Then  one  of  the  guards 
looked  more  pensive.  “Now 
it’s  np  and  naming,  every- 
one will  forget  about  it 
Until  there’s  a riot” 


The  first  prisoners  join  HMP  Weare,  which  arrived  in  March  (above  left) 
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Arrest  in  Folkestone  followed  failure  to  confirm  exemption  from  draft,  says  embassy 

France  returns  Briton 


in  nationality  mix-up 


AlexBeHos 


A BRITON  "kid- 

napped" in  Folke- 
stone by  French  au- 
thorities on 

suspicion  of  dodging  his 
military  service  was  yester- 
day discharged  from  bar- 
racks in  Lille. 

Henry  Tuson,  aged  23, 
lived  in  France  for  the  first 
three  months  of  his  life  and 
has  a French  mother  bat 
holds  a UK  passport.  He 
was  arrested  by  French 
Immigration  officials  on 
Tuesday  In  the  part  of  the 
Channel  tunnel  terminal 
that  is  under  French 
jurisdiction. 

The  French  Embassy  in 
London  said  that  Mr  Tuson 
had  been  on  a draft-dodgers 


list.  Because  of  his  birth- 
place and  parentage.  In 
French  eyes  he  was  French: 
however,  as  someone  with 
potentially  dual  national- 
ity, in  1993  he  had  been 
sent  papers  that  wonld 
have  exempted  him  from 
military  service  — but  he 
had  not  returned  them. 

Laurent  Lemarchand, 
deputy  press  counsellor, 
said  that  once  Mr  Tuson 
had  completed  the  neces- 
sary paperwork  he  was 
taken  from  the  barracks  to 
Lille  station,  from  where  he 
was  expected  back  in  Eng- 
land with  b is  family  last 
night. 

Mr  Lemarchand  said: 
“We  have  been  working 
very  hard  to  get  Mr  Tuson 
out  of  the  situation  he  got 
himself  in.  We  are  ex- 


tremely happy  that  the 
whole  thing  was  resolved 
quickly.  It  could  have  been 
avoided  If  he  had  carried 
out  his  legal  responsibility 
to  France  and  completed 
the  paperwork.”  He  added 
that  Mr  Tuson  had  failed  a 
medical  in  Lille,  bnt  be- 
cause of  the  European  Con- 
vention he  would  anyway 
have  been  exempt  from  mil- 
itary service. 

He  said:  “This  action  was 
not  against  a British  citizen 
but  a Frenchman  who  had 
responsibilities  to  Ms 

country.  This  cannot  be 
seen  in  any  way  as  an  in- 
sult to  the  British  Govern- 
ment or  as  an  to  one 
of  its  citizens.” 

Mr  Tuson.  of  Heme  Bay 
in  Kent,  works  as  a techni- 
cal translator  for  Eurotun- 


nel, and  was  arrested  while 
going  to  visit  the  French 
side.  His  seizure  prompted 
outrage  from  his  MP.  Roger 
Gale,  who  described  It  as  a 
“kidnapping”. 

He  said:  “The  whole  situ- 
ation Is  quite  ridiculous.  It 
is  French  bureaucracy  gone 
completely  mad.  The 
French  equivalent  of  Mr 
Plod  has  blundered  In  and 
caused  an  International 
incident.” 

He  added  that  he  wanted 
the  Government  to  reassess 
the  agreement  between 
Britain  and  France  giving 
each  an  area  under  its  ju- 
risdiction in  the  other’s 
tunnel  terminal. 

But  Mr  Lemarchand  said 
that  British  immigration 
officers  were  grateful  for 
the  powers  they  had  in  Ca- 
lais. He  said:  “This  was  a 
particular  incident  which 
is  connected  to  French 
rights  in  a particular  area. 
Britain  has  the  same  rights 
where  the  tunnel  meets 
France. 

“It  is  not  as  If  French 
police  will  be  parachuting 
into  the  heart  of  Britain  to 
kidnap  its  citizens-** 


Henry  Tuson, 
Britain 


released 


after  being  kidnapped’  from 
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BBC  offers  to  be  accountable 
to  MPs  for  its  performance 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Con-itpoudant 


SIR  Christopher  Bland,  the 

BBC?s  chairman,  last 
night  offered  to  open  the  cor- 
poration to  closer  scrutiny  by 
MPs,  as  critics  accused  it  of 
pursuing  commercialism  at 
the  expense  of  its  public  ser- 
vice role; 

He  said  accountability 
would  be  Improved  If  the 
national  heritage  select  com- 
mittee of  MPS  held  a session 
every  autumn  to  question  the 
BBC’s  senior  executives  in  de- 
tail on  Its  annual  report. 

The  move  appeared  to  be  a 
concession  to  Chris'  Smith, 
the  National  Heritage  Secre- 
tary, who  floated  the  Idea  as 
he  queried  the  extent  of  BBC 
commercial  activities  and  in- 
ternal bureaucracy.  In  a meet- 
ing with  Sir  Christopher  and 
the  BBC  director  general 
John  Birt,  last  month? 

Fresh  concerns  were  raised 
yesterday  by  the  Voice  of  the 
Viewer  and  Listener  pressure 
group  which  said  cash  being 
spent  on  developing  the 


BBC’s  digital  nhannrfB  — in- 
cluding £30  million  a year  on 
M hour  TV  news  — was  de- 
tracting from  its  public  ser- 
vice role. 

The  group’s  chairman,  -Jb* 
celyn  Hay.  said:  “We.  are  in 
very  great  danger  or  the  com- 
mercial tail  wagging  the  dog.” 

Martin  Bell,  the  former 
news  correspondent  who  is 
now  the  MP  for  Tatton,  said 
more  money  was  needed  for 
comedy,  drama,  and  high 
quality  entertainment.  Hie 
former  BBC  correspondent 
told  Radio  4's  Today:  “I  sus- 
pect, as  an  ex-newsman,  it  toss 
been  throwing  too  much 
money  at  news.” 

Sir  Christopher  said1  com- 
mercial activities  would  ac- 
count- for  only  IQ  per  cent  »• 
the  BBC’s  total  income-  Ddlv- 
ering  the  Royal  Television  So- 
ciety's Fleming  Memorial 
tecture  in  London,1  ho  *» 
the  BBC  had  a sensible  digital 

strategy,  “balanced  between 

an  enhanced  public  service 
and  a commercial ' subscrip- 
tion service”.  ." 
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The  Royal  Opera  House,  which  gets  a grant  of  £20m  a year,  and  received  £78m  lottery  money,  and  (below)  Mary  Allen,  poached  from  the  Arts  Council 


Arts  Council  wins 
inquiry  into  its 
relationship  with 
Covent  Garden 


DanOtaZstar 
Arts  Correspondent 


LAST  month  the  Arts 
Council  lost  Mary  Allen, 
its  secretary  general,  to. 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  an 
overnight  raid  by  Covent  Gar- 
den.  Yesterday  the  council  got 
its  own  back  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  indepen- 
dent inquiry  into  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  bodies. 

Although  the  remit  of  the 
inquiry  remained  unclear 


yesterday,  as  was  the  identity 
of  the  person  who  will  head  it. 
Arts  Council  sources  revealed 
that  it  would  be  looking  at 
“virtually  everything  which 
has  disturbed  the  relation- 
ship between  us",  including 
ticket  prices  and  the  poaching 
of  Ms  Allen. 

National  Heritage  Secret 
tary  Chris  Smith  has  made 
dear  his  desire  to  see  im- 
proved access  at  the  refur- 
bished Covent  Garden,  usu- 
ally interpreted  as  a call  for 
lower  ticket  prices. 


An  Arts  Council  spokesman 
said  yesterday:  “Two  weeks 
ago  the  Secretary  of  State 
asked  lord  Gowrie.  chairman 
of  the  Arts  Council,  to  report 
to  him  on  the  progress  of  the 
development  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. He  has  decided  to  set  up 
an  independent  inquiry  into 
relations  between  the  ROH 
and  the  Arts  Council  because 
there  are  huge  communica- 
tions failures.” 

Because  of  the  principle 
that  the  Government  cannot 
interfere  in  the  day-to-day 


running  of  a company  it  sub- 
sidises. the  Inquiry  will  be 
run  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Arts  Council  rather  than  the 
Department  of  National 
Heritage. 

“The  Arts  Council  is  very 
fond  and  very  proud  of  the 
ROH,”  said  the  spokesman. 
“We  fed  there  is  a need  to 
clear  the  air.  There  are  proba- 
bly faults  on  both  sides. 

“We  fund  the  ROH  with 
public  money.  That  gives  us 
and  them  responsibilities. 
Maybe  we  haven't  been  clear 
about  our  responsibilities  and 
neither  have  they.  We  don't 
want  a continuing  row.” 

The  Arts  Council  provides 
the  ROH  with  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  £20  million,  and  has 
awarded  it  £78  mm  inn  of 
National  Lottery  funds 
towards  its  redevelopment 
Lord  Chadlington;  now  ROH 
chairman,  and  chairman  of 
the  Arts  Council's  - National 
Lottery  panel  at  the  time  the 
decision  to  fund  the  redeve- 
lopment was  taken,  said  yes- 
terday: “The  Secretary  of 
State  announced  that  he 


wanted  to  look  at  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil and  all  flagship  compa- 
nies. I welcome  anything  at 
all  that  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove relations  between  us.” 

While  criticism  was  voiced 
at  the  time  of  both  die  speed 
of  Ms  Allen's  appointment 
and  the  continuation  of  an 
“Arts  Council  mafia”  at  Co- 
vent Garden,  it  is  the  ques- 
tion of  access  that  could  prove 
most  controversial.  It  Is 
thought  that  some  members 
of  the  Opera  House  board, 
most  notably  the  head  of  the 
trustees,  Vivien  Duffield, 
wish  to  retain  the  air  of  exclu- 
sivity surrounding  it,  and  op- 
pose a cut  in  ticket  prices. 

ROH  sources  prefer  to  in- 
terpret increased  access  in 
terms  of  television  broadcasts 
rather  than  cheaper  tickets. 
The  announcement  of  the  in- 
quiry comes  a day  after  a rare 
piece  of  good  news  for  the 
ROH  as  it  reached  a deal  with 
Bectu,  the  union,  representing 
backstage  staff  over  the  300 
redundancies  caused  by  its 
closure  for  redevelopment 


BRITAIN  5 


Review  body  to  look  at  case  for  ‘realistic’  regulation 

Surrogacy  money 
to  be  investigated 


(WnocsSnRten 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Government  yes- 
terday ordered  an  in- 
dependent review  of 
the  law  on  surrogate 
births  to  consider  whether 
payment  of  expenses  to  ‘host’ 

mothers  should  he  allowed. 

Following  a number  of  high 
profile  cases,  ministers  have 
also  asked  the  review  body, 
staffed  by  three  legal  and 
medical  experts,  to  see 
whether  there  is  a case  for 
regulation. 

In  Britain,  commercialised 

surrogacy  has  been  illegal 
since  1985  and  contracts  cov- 
ering the  carrying  and  hand- 
ing over  of  children  are  unen- 
forceable. But  it  is 
permissible  to  pay  a surro- 
gate mother's  “reasonable  ex- 
penses” or  up  to  £10,000  — a 
rule  that  is  increasingly  being 
poshed  to  the  limit. 

Yesterday  the  public  health 
minister,  Tessa  Jowell,  said  a 
review  was  necessary  be- 
cause since  the  Government 
last  examined  the  issue  “the 
number  of  difficult  cases 
which  have  attracted  public 
attention  has  increased”. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  any 
assessment  of  the  numbers  of 
cases  because  so  many  ar- 
rangements were  private. 

The  Government  was 
forced  to  act  after  the  contro- 


versial case  in  which  a North 
Yorkshire  woman  refused  to 
hand  over  the  child  she  was 
carrying  for  a Dutch  couple. 
Karen  Roche,  from  Scar- 
borough, was  believed  to  have 
been  set  to  receive  basic  ex- 
penses of  £12,000,  plus  cash 
for  travel  and  clothes. 

After  expressing  concerns 
about  the  couple's  suitability 
as  parents,  she  pretended  to 
have  had  an  abortion,  only  to 
disclose  later  that  she  was 
bearing  the  child  and  planned 
to  keep  it. 

Ms  Jowell  said:  "We  have 
asked  the  review  team  to  con- 
sider the  issue  within  the  con- 
text that  surrogacy  should  not 
be  commercialised  and  that 
any  woman  who  has  a baby  as 
part  of  a surrogacy  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  compelled 
to  give  it  up  if  she  changes 
her  mind. 

“We  also  want  to  know 
whether  there  is,  realisti- 
cally. any  practical  way  in 
which  surrogacy  arrange- 
ments could  or  should  be  reg- 
ulated and  if  so  how." 

Ms  Jowell  said  the  Govern- 
ment's aim  was  to  provide  “a 
sensible  and  sensitive  way 
forward,  within  a framework 
that  inspires  public  confi- 
dence. in  an  area  of  personal 
life  where  feelings  are  inev- 
itably raw  and  highly  charged 
for  those  involved". 

Kim  Cotton.  Britain's  first 
surrogate  mother  who  now 


runs  the  surrogate  birth 
orgnisation  COTS,  welcomed 
the  review  and  the  prospect  of 
tighter  regulation  but  said 
scrapping  expenses  would 
simply  force  the  practice 
underground.  “1  think  we 
should  be  looking  more  to 
how  they  run  it  in  America 
with  expertise  and  profession- 
alism but  without  the  high 
price  tag". 

Leading  the  review  is  Mar- 
garet Brazier,  a director  of 
the  Institute  of  Medicine.  Law 
and  Bioethics  at  Manchester 
university. 

The  other  team  members 
are  Susan  Golombok.  profes- 
sor of  psych  ology  at  the  City 
university,  London,  and  Alas- 
tair  Campbell,  professor  of 
ethics  in  medicine.  Universi- 
ty of  Bristol. 

Any  tightening  of  the  law 
would  involve  changes  to  the 
Surrogacy  Arrangements  Act 
19B5  as  amended  by  the 
Human  Fertilisation  and  Em- 
bryology Act  1990  which  are 
based  on  Ibe  conclusions  of 
the  1984  report  committee  of 
inquiry  into  human  fertilisa- 
tion and  embryology,  chaired 
by  Baroness  Warnock. 

Its  report  said  that  surro- 
gacy arrangements  were  to  be 
discouraged  because  of  the 
potential  difficulties  but 
where  they  did  take  place, 
there  should  be  no  financial 
inducement  either  to  the 
mother  or  third  parties. 


Pilgrims  view  holy  tomato 


Huddersfield  salad  ingredient 
joins  list  of  symbolic  fruit  and  veg 


Martin  Watnwright 


THE  holy  tomato  of  Hud- 
dersfield ' yesterday 
joined  religion’s  rich 
tradition  of  curious  edible 
symbols,  taking  its  place 
beside  Hie  Jesus  tortilla 
and  the  aubergine  of  Allah. 

More  than  200  people 
have  so  Car  travelled  from 
London,  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  to  enjoy  brief 
glimpses  of  the  fruit, 
wrapped*  in  clingfilm  in  a 
terrace  bouse  fridge. 

The  excitement  centres 
on  fibre  and  marks  in  the 
flesh  which  appear  to  spell 
out  the  Koranic  messages: 
“There  is  no  God  but 
Allah”  and  “Mohammed  is 


the  Messenger’’.  Although 
Arabic’s  sinuous  lines  are 
well  suited  to  the  natural 
patterns  of  fruit  and  veg, 
the  tomato  is  a particularly 
accnrate  template. 

“God  must  have  made  me 
buy  it,”  said  14-year-old 
Shasta  Aslam,  who  bought 
a 60p  bag  of  tomatoes  on 
her  way  home  from  school. 
She  had  been  astonished  to 
read  the  familiar  texts  as 
she  sliced  the  fruit  in  half 
— the  third  of  three  toma- 
toes in  a salad  for  her 
grandparents  at  their  home 
in  Lockwood,  two  miles 
from  Huddersfield  centre. 

The  round  red  Money- 
maker, which  is  admired  in 
brief  door-opening  sessions 
to  keep  the  fridge  cooL  fel- 


lows an  aubergine  found 
with  a similar  message  in 
Bolton.  Lancashire.  Linked 
mysteries  include  the  cele- 
brated milk-drinking  by 
Hindu  statues  In  London 
last  year  and  a series  of  tor- 
tillas showing  Christ’s  bead 
in  California. 

Politely  welcoming  an- 
other 50  pilgrims  yester- 
day, Shasta ’s  mother,  Sha- 
mim  Javed,  said:  “You  hear 
about  these  things  happen- 
ing in  foreign  countries  but 
not  so  much  in  Britain,  let 
alone  Huddersfield.”  Alter 
a few  more  days,  the  fruit 
will  be  put  in  the  family 
freezer  to  extend  its  life. 

A spokesman  at  the  local 
Nadni  mosque  said:  “We 
don’t  consider  it  a miracle 
but  it  is  certainly  a bless- 
ing.” Shahids  Parveea.  of 
Yoonas  Foodstore,  agreed. 
She  has  sold  out  of  toma- 
toes every  day  this  week. 


TORY  LEADERSHIP:  PREPARING  FOR  THE  SECOND  BALLOT 


□ Wntiam  Hague  was  the 
first  Tory  cabinet  minis- 
ter to  attend  a compre- 
hensive, In  Watb  upon 
Deame  ha  Yorkshire,  but 
it  was  atm  a grammar 
when  ho  started  there. 

□ At  home  hi  Rotherham 
Ms  sisters  called  hiro  “Mr 
TeryPfg". 

□ He  used  to  cycle  off 
and  give  Thatcherite 
speeches  to  the  toed 
Rotary  Club,  though  he 
was  an  “otherwise  nor- 
mal” schoolboy. 

□ After  his  famous  con- 
ference speech,  aged  16, 
Str  Keith  Joseph  toM 
Mm:  “What  you  need  now 
Isalwigtfiy  period  of  ob- 
scurity.” Instead  he  be- 
came president  of  the 
Oxford  Union  and  an  MP 
at  27. 

□ He  goes  trekking  In  the 
Himalayas  and  has 
attended  “aft  least  one 
pop  concert”  as  wellas 
listening  to  Meat  Loaf  at 
homo. 

□ He  was  once  de- 
scribed  as  “John  Major 

with  an  Oxford  First”; 
also  as  “Major’s  Clone”. 
He  has  more  As  at  A-lewel 
(four]  than  Mr  Major  has 
QOSES  (three). 

□ He  supports  capital 

punishment  and  “humili- 
ating punishments  for 
serious  offenders”. 


with  Mr  Nice  Guy 


Hague  needstoshake  off his  imageas  John 
Major  Mark  II  and  prove  there  is  more  to  him 
than  packaging,  writes  Michael  White 


ONE  likes  Wfl- 
Hague.  Who 
possibly  dis- 
uch  a dever, 

unassuming. 


, Redwood  as 
ate?  One  who 
11  holds  and 


guest  bouses  when  trekking 
the  principality's  coastal 
paths  and  restored  the  Red* 
wood  budget  cuts  far  tb® 
Countryside  Council  for 

Wales?  . „ . 

Where  the  abrasive  Red- 
wood got  Welsh  backs  up.  the 

emollient  Hague  patted  them; 
William  the  Nice,  Yet  that  Is 


exactly  the  Image . problem  I 
which  stands  between  Mr  | 
Hague  and  the  leadership  of  , 
the  Conservative  Party.  In  | 
one  week's  tone  at  the  latest, 
and  still  only  38. 

What  troubles  Tory  MPs  is 
that  they  recognise  this  politi- 
cal profile.  Who  rose  without 
trace,  became  junior  social  se- 
curity minister  (Margaret 
Thatcher’s  first  post)  and 
rocketed  into  the  Cabinet, 
even  as  he  remained  assidu- 
ous in  small  courtesies? 

Why,  John  Major.  If  any- 
thing is  going  to  upset  fee 


Hague  applecart  between  now 
and  the  third  ballot  it  is  the 
fear  that,  having  got  rid  of  a 
leader  with  no  strong  sense  of 
direction,  they  are  staggering 
into  electing  another  one  — 
for  want  of  a better  idea. 

"They  know  he’s  Major 
Mark  H and  they  all  suffered 
under  Major,  the  left  as  well 
as  the  right”  one  Redwood 
ally  said  last  night 

Young  WUliam  — never 
Bill  — was  a pioneering  That- 
cherite,  talking  the  language 
of  liberty  and  individual  res- 
ponsibility in  ways  that  made 


half  her  shadow  cabinet  un- 
easy. Yet  even  in  his  student 
days  there  was  a question 
mark  over  his  convictions. 

“His  vision  was  hard  to  de- 
fine though  he  was  obviously 
on  the  moderate  right.  He  Is  a 
cautious  man,  very  tradi- 
tional. very  British,  flexible 
and  realistic,"  one  Oxford 
chum  told  the  Times. 

Pure  John  Major.  Listening 
to  Mr  Hague  wriggle  over 
Europe  — be  is  against  the 
single  currency,  but  a "never 
say  never"  man  — it  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  "big  hitter”  lobby 


which  would  prefer  either 
Kenneth  Clarke  or  Mr  Red- 
wood are  so  furious. 

“Hague  has  made  Wales 
into  a dependency  culture 
again,  he’s  a paternalist,”  say 
critics. 

Even  the  premature  bald- 
ness gives  him  gravttas.  Some 
politicians  love  this  kind  of 
talk.  Barring  a disaster  it  win 
soon  be  up  to  Mr  Hague  to 
prove  there  is  more  than  pack- 
aging to  the  product. 
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Redwood’s 
failure  to  do 


deal  ‘cost  him 
leadership’ 

Ewen  MacAskill  on  the  lost  chance 
of  a potentially  winning  rightwing  pact 


Failure  to  make  a 
pbone  call  last  week- 
end cost  John  Redwood 
the  Tory  leadership.  At 
least  feat  is  what  fee  support- 
ers of  Michael  Howard  and 
Peter  LiHey  are  claiming. 

Messrs  Howard  and  Lflley 
had  made  a deal  feat  whoever 
came  top  In  fee  first  ballot,  the 
other  would  stand  down.  The 
logic  was  that  it  would  be  sui- 
cidal to  have  more  than  one 
candidate  from  the  right  Wife 
feat  in  mind,  they  wanted  Mr 
Redwood  to  join  the  pact  But 
he  never  got  in  touch. 

Wife  no  pact  agreed,  Mr 
Howard  and  Mr  Lilley  felt  no 
obligation  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning to  switch  allegiance  to 
Mr  Redwood,  the  only  right- 
winger going  into  next  week’s 
ballot,  and  instead  endorsed 
the  candidate  of  the  centre, 
William  Hague. 

It  has  left  fee  party  in  an 
odd  position.  Its  rump  of  164 
MPs  are  predominantly  right- 
wing  but  fee  inability  of  the 
right  to  agree  to  support  a 
single  candidate  means  fee 
leadership  is  now  almost  cer- 
tain to  go  a candidate  of  fee 
centre  or  left. 

The  implication  Is  that  Mr  i 
Redwood  did  not  want  to 1 
enter  a pact  because  he  knew 
he  would  come  last  and  was 
not  prepared  to  stand  aside. 

The  reality  is  more  compli- 
cated. Howard  and  Lilley  sup- 
porters will  readily  admit 
they  did  not  try  that  hard  to 
draw  Mr  Redwood  into  the 
pact  because  they  believed  he 
would  come  last. 

“It  was  not  part  of  our 
thinking.  It  never  occurred  to 
us  feat  be  would  end  up  in 
third  place.  We  discussed 


what  would  happen  if 
Michael  and  Peter  had  fee 
same  number  of  votes.” 

Some  rightwingers  insisted 
that  even  if  there  had  been  a 
pact  there  would  have  been  a 
reluctance  among  many 
rightwingers  to  back  Mr  Red- 
wood anyway. 

One  Howard  supporter, 
now  about  to  switch  to  Mr 
Hague,  said  of  Mr  Redwood: 
“He  is  disloyal  He  was  dis- 
loyal in  challenging  John 
Major  and  he  has  been  dis- 
loyal ever  since,  up  to  and 
during  fee  general  election.” 

Mr  Redwood’s  team  was  un- 
impressed with  the  explana- 
tions given  by  his  failed  right- 

wing  rivals. 

“It  is  just  jealousy,”  one 
aide  said.  ‘This  is  the  death 
throes  of  the  Major  cabinet.” 

The  bitterness  in  fee  Red- 
wood camp  suggests  trouble 
in  the  party  for  years  ahead. 
They  accused  Mr  Howard  and 
Mr  Lilley  of  betrayaL 

One  Redwood  supporter  in- 
sisted there  had  been  an  in- 
formal pact  with  Mr  Howard 
and  Mr  Lilley. 

“There  was  an  understand- 
ing that  there  would  be  an 
agreement  without  having  to 
speak  about  it.” 

A Hague  supporter,  one  of 
those  emollient.  One  Nation 
Tories,  looked  on  at  the  right- 
wing  squabbling  with  a mea- 
sure of  enjoyment 

Asked  for  a considered 
Judgment  he  said  the  reason 
Mr  Howard  and  Mr  Lflley  had 
not  supported  Mr  Redwood 
had  nothing  to  do  with  pacts 
or  disloyalty,  but  with  his 
lack  of  appeal.  Tt  was  Just 
that  he  is  unelectable  and 
they  know  feat”  he  said. 


6 WORLD  NEWS 


Blair  snubs 
Jospin  with 
Chirac  date 


Paul  Webstar  In  Paris 


TONY  BL  AIR  dis- 
cussed the  prospects 
for  next  week's  Am- 
sterdam summit  with 
President  Jacques  Chirac  last 
night  during  a flying  visit  to 
France  which  did  not  include 
a meeting  with  the  Socialist 
prime  minister. 

Although  the  Labour  Party 
and  the  French  Socialist 
Party  said  Mr  Blair  did  not 
have  time  to  meet  Lionel  Jos- 
pin in  Paris,  the  missing  ren- 
dezvous will  add  to  specula- 
tion of  a chill  between  the 
two. 

Mr  Blair  dined  with  the 
Gaullist  president  but  did  not 
seek  Mr  Jospin’s  opinion  be- 
fore the  EU  summit. 

Socialist  Party  members 
say  that  personality  differ- 
ences between  Mr  Blair  and 
Mr  Jospin  were  apparent  be- 
fore die  French  general  elec- 
tion and  policy  disagree- 
ments have  added  to  the 
distance  between  them. 

An  adviser  to  Mr  Jospin 


Jospin:  A chill  is  said  to  exist 
between  Mm  and  Mr  Blair 


said  the  French  leader  was 
stm  upset  by  Mr  Blair’s  fail- 
ure to  offer  public  support  to 
the  French  left  during  the 
election  campaign,  despite 
several  calls  from  Mr  Jospin. 
On  at  least  one  occasion,  the 
adviser  said,  it  had  been  im- 
possible to  get  even  a message 
to  Mr  Blair. 

Mr  Blair  was  the  first  for- 
eign leader  to  telephone  Mr 
Jospin  when  news  of  the  left- 
wing  victory  emerged.  But  Mr 
Jospin  showed  his  displea- 
sure by  deliberately  keeping 
him  waiting  on  the  line,  one 
of  his  staff  said. 

French  journalists  were 
struck  by  the  lack  of  warmth 
between  them  at  the  recent 
International  Socialist  meet- 
ing in  Malmo,  when  Mr  Jos- 


pin tried  to  rally  support  from 
Britain  for  a more  vigorous 
social  approach  to  monetary 
union.  They  were  filmed 
together,  bat  bath  appeared 
embarrassed. 

Personality  differences  be- 
tween Mr  Jospin,  aged.  60  and 
Mr  Blair,  aged  44,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  French  prime 
minister’s  being  an  austere 
university  lecturer  when  Mr 
Blair  was  young  enough  to  be 
one  his  students. 

But  during  the  rannpaign 

French  socialists  Celt  Mr  Blair 
was  critical  of  what  he  con- 
sidered their  old-fashioned 
socialism.  The  French,  press 
even  caricatured  Mr  Bintr  as 
a Thatcherite. 

“We  were  very  struck  by 
the  fact  that  he  consulted 
Margaret  Thatcher  on  Euro- 
pean issues,”  a party  official 
said.  “He  doesn’t  seem  all  that 
enthusiastic  about  our  social- 
democratic  plans  to  use 
Europe  and  the  single  cur- 
rency to  stimulate  the  labour 
market” 

If  France  does  not  make 
common  cause  with  Britain 
at  the  EU  summit  it  will  con- 
firm a long-standing  mistrust 
of  the  Labour  Party.  The  two 
parties'  theories  of  govern- 
ment have  rarely  coincided 
and  Mr  Jospin’s  wary  judg- 
ment of  his  Labour  colleagues 
was  already  well  established 

during  his  period  as  Socialist 
first  secretory  between  1981 
and  1988. 

Mr  Blair's  New  Labour, 
which  is  keen  on  flexible  em- 
ployment markets  at  a time 
when  Socialists  want  more 
state  intervention,  is  repor- 
tedly uncomfortable  about 
working  with  a French  gov- 
ernment that  includes  three 
Communist  ministers  in  key 
posts. 

But  if  Mr  Blair  drags  his  feet 
In  supporting  French  Socialist 
plans  to  revise  the  stability 
pact  on  the  European  cur- 
rency to  stimulate  the  labour 
market,  he  will  be  unlikely  to 
find  an  ally  in  Mr  Chirac. 

The  cohabitation  period  be- 
tween the  president  and  Mr 
Jospin  has  started  conge- 
nially. Mr  Chirac  says  the 
Socialists  were  right  to  insist 
on  employment  priorities  and 
claims  that  this  had  been  his 
own  guiding  principle  for  the 
past  two  years. 

Meanwhile  the  previous 
prime  minister,  Alain  JuppA 
announced  he  would  not  seek 
re-election  as  president  of  the 
Gaullist  RPR  party  next 
month.  His  decision  cleared 
the  way  for  the  former 
national  assembly  speaker 
Philippe  Seguin. 


group 

rebuffs 

Vatican 


THE  World  Connell  of 
Churches  yesterday 
refected  a cilia  by  a- 
powerfUI  Roman  Catholic 
cardinal  that  the  lute*? 
Protestant  organisation 
had  hindered  “the  way  of 
the  Gospel**  by  helping 
4 ‘subversive*’  groups  ia 
Latin  America. 

Dwain  Bpps,  the  council4* 
co-ordinator  of  interna- . 
tional  affairs,  said  the 
church  group  had  fought 
torture  and  other  atrocities 
on  a strictly  legal  basis  — 
often  at  the  request  of 
Roman  Catholic  bishops 
unable  to  obtain  support 
from  their  own  Church. 

Mr  Epps  said  the  conned 
had  a "Ole  foil  of  letters  Of 
gratitude”  from  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  Latin 
America,  thanking  It  for 
the  millions  of  dollars  ft . 
spent  on  supporting  human 
rights  over  25  years.  . ’ 

But  he  said  Cardinal 
Joseph  Rattinger,  the  Vati- 
can’s chief  of  orthodoxy  , 
reflected  the  view  of  "not  a 
few”  bishops  In  the  1MCB 
and  1970s  who  sided  with 
military  dictators. 

Cardinal  Ratzinger  told  a 
news  conference  on  Mon- 
day that  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can bishops  had  com- 
plained of  the  connciL 
“Great  help  arrived  from 
the  World  Council  of 
Churches  for  subversive 
movements,  a help  maybe 
given  with  good  intentions, 
but  very  damaging  to  the 
way  of  the  Gospel,”  he  said. 

Mr  Epps  said:  “At  no  time 
since  the  period  of  the  Ini- 
tial colonisation  of  Latin 
America  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  grown  In 
numbers,  become  more 
vital  and  more  relevant  to 
society,  than  It  did  In  those 
days,  particularly  as  the 
result  of  human  rights  de- 
fenders.” — AP- 
David  Hearst  In  Moscow 
adds:  A historic  meeting  be- 
tween Pope  John  Paul  n 
and  Patriarch  Alexei  H,  the 
heads  of  the  two  largest 
Christian  Churches,  at  log- 
gerheads for  more  than 
1,000  years,  has  been  can- 
celled amid  fears  of  a con- 
servative backlash  in  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

The  meeting,  the  result  of 
months  of  secret  negotia- 
tions, was  rumoured  to 
have  been  set  for  Jtme  21  in 
a monastery  in  a Vienna 
suburb. 


Brad  ABen-Wate  rs  piaroc  a model  of  a giant  mosquito  an  a fibreglass  foot  at  the  Australian  Museum  in  Sydney  yesterday,  for  tomorrow’s  opening  of 
its  ‘Gargantuan’  display.  Thw  prMMtinn  features  aft-long  ants,  giant  house  ffia;  and  beetles  hundreds  of  times  their  natural  size  wotograph:  rjck  rycroft 


Czech  PM  falls  through  credibility  gap 


If  Vaclav  Klaus  has  lost  his  reputation  for  economic  skill  his 
career  looks  certain  to  follow,  writes  Van  Traynor  in  Prague 


Vaclav  klaus  finds  it 
hard  to  say  sorry.  Noto- 
riously arrogant  and 
strong-willed,  the  Czech 
prime  minister  did  an 
nnnsnal  thing  a couple  of 
weeks  ago  when  he  went  on 
national  television  during  a 
currency  crisis  to  concede  he 
was  to  blame  for  government 
mistakes. 

But  he  was  pushed.  “He  had 
to  admit  the  mistakes,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  unac- 
ceptable to  us,”  says  a leading 
figure  in  one  of  the  partner 
parties  that  make  up  Mr 
Klaus’s  tripartite  coalition. 

The  junior  partners  forced 
the  prime  minister  to  eat 
humble  pie.  He  swallowed 
hard  and  bought  a new  lease 
on  his  political  life.  He 


repeated  the  trick  on  Tuesday 
night,  putting  himself  up  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  and  win- 
ning the  narrowest  possible 
victory,  101-99,  in  the  200-seat 

parliarripnt 

But  he  may  have  won  only 
a stay  of  execution.  After 
| years  of  enjoying  a stable  cur- 
! rency  and  embracing  what 
: the  prime  minister  touted  as 
eastern  Europe’s  economic 
miracle,  the  Czechs  are  sud- 
denly seeing  their  savings 
dissolve  amid  mounting  eco- 
nomic problems. 

The  crown  has  just  under- 
gone a 10  per  cent  devaluation 
and  there  may  he  a further 
fen  in  store.  German  washing 
machines  and  Japanese 
stereos  have  been  disappear- 
ing from  the  shelves  this 


month  as  Prague  shoppers 
amrimisiy  wonder  what  their 
money  will  be  worth  next 
week. 

“People  are  walking  around 
10  per  cent  poorer  and  realis- 
ing that  the  government  is 
lying  to  them,”  says  a West- 
ern consultant  in  Prague. 

“Klaus  should  go,”  says 
Vladimir  Mlynar,  editor  of 
the  Respekt  weekly.  “I’m 
shocked  by  his  behaviour. 
Winning  the  parliamentary 
vote  is  a Pyrrhic  victory.” 

A ‘ year  after  winning  a 
second  term,  Mr  Klaus  has 
steered  the  country  into  its 
worst  crisis  since  Czechoslo- 
vakia split  at  the  beginning  of 
1993.  For  five  years  he  pro- 
vided a strong  and  stable  gov- 
ernment unique  in  eastern 


Europe,  during  the  volatile 
transition  from  communism. 
But  he  now  looks  a shadow  of 
his  former  self  as  past  victims 
of  his  lacerating  wit  not  least 
President  Vaclav  Havel, 
queue  to  give  him  his 
comeuppance. 

“Klaus  is  a master  at  mak- 
ing enemies.”  Mr  Mlynar 
says.  His  coalition  partners 
could  jump  ship  at  any  time. 
Senior  figures  in  his  own 
party  are  beginning  to  doubt 
him  His  relationship  with 
the  opposition  social  demo- 
cratic leader,  Milos  Zeman,  is 
one  of  undisguised  mutual 
contempt 

The  country  is  drifting 
towards  recession.  The  deval- , 
uation  cost  the  central  bank  | 
£2  billion  — more  than  a 
quarter  of  its  hard  currency  , 
reserves  — in  a fiitile  defence  | 
of  the  crown.  j 

Exports  have  collapsed, 
while  booming  Western  im- , 


ports  have  created  a balloon- 
ing trade  deficit  inflation 
looks  set  to  soar,  unemploy- 
ment is  set  to  rise,  the  unions 
are  fleeing  their  muscles,  and 
Mr  Klaus  is  about  to  embark 
on  a year  of  savage  spending 
cuts. 

To  a leader  with  a reputa- 
tion founded  on  w*  economic 
credentials  who  was  wont  to 
lecture  Western  countries  on 
how  to  put  their  economies  in 
order,  the  blow  to  Ms  credibil- 
ity looks  terminal . 

Senior  government  figures 
say  privately  that  early  elec- 
tions are  a certainty  and 
that  Mr  Klaus  will  be  lucky  to 
last  the  year.  But  given  the 
tough  times  in  store,  the  can- 
didates are  not  queuing  up  to 
succeed  him.  His  only  chance 
of  staying  in  power,  it  seems, 
is  that  no  one  else  yet  wants 
his  job. 
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bfkteUN1  Britain  opens  its  files  to 
<°  ransom  Bosnian  war  tribunal 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


BRITAIN  and  other  secu- 
rity council  members 


^Writy  council  members 
reacted  coldly  yesterday  to 
the  agreement  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress  to 
repay  America’s  arrears  to 
the  United  Nations  while  try- 
ing to  secure  a 2500  million 
discount  an  its  |L3  billion 
debt 

Under  the  deal  reached 
with  Senator  Jesse  Helms, 
chairman  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions committee,  the  US  win 
pay  2819  million  (£500  mil- 
lion) In  back  dues,  but  will 
demand  strict  conditions  for 
UN  reform,  and  insist  on  per- 
manent reductions  in  Ameri- 
ca’s share  of  UN  costs. 

“We  have  yet  to  see  the  de- 
tails and  the  small  print,  but 
it  appears  that  the  US  wants 
to  cut  its  share  of  UN  costs  to 
20  per  cent,  which  would 
leave  the  EU  paying  almost 
40  per  cent,”  a spokesman  for 
the  British  delegation  to  the 
UN  said  yesterday.  “This 
would  raise  some  problems.” ' 

The  offer  also  seeks  to 
claim  cash  credit  for  some  of 
the  logistics  and  communica- 
tions services  which  the  US 
has  provided  to  UN  peace- 
keeping operations  in  the 
past.  - 1 

Like  Britain,  it  lias  in  the 
past  not  charged  for  these  ser- , 
vices.  Kit  the  Republican- 
controlled  Congress  appears 
determined  to  cut  its  UN  costs 
permanently,  and  is  using  the  i 
UN’s  need  for  America  to  pay  i 
its  arrears  as  leverage. 

The  level  c£  dismay  at  the  i 
UN  and  among  other  members 
appears  to  have  been  barely  | 
noticed  in  Washington. 

“This  is  going  to  be  the 
most  comprehensive  UN 
reform  package  ever  com- 
pleted,” said  Mr  Helms's 
spokesman  of  what  amounts 
to  a unilateral  plan  for  down- 
sizing. jab  cuts  and  reforms. 
The  deal  also  includes  Mr 
Helms’s  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  the  UN  books  to  be 
audited  by  the  US  govern- 
ment’s general  accounting 
office. 

French  officials  said  the 
offer  was  “barely  even  an 
aceptable  down  payment” 
and  that  the  Issue  appeared  to 
be  tailor-made  for  - the  EU 
countries  to  co-ordinate  their 
response. 


Britain  is  stepping  up 
co-operation  with  the 
International  Crimi- 
nal Tribunal  for  Yugosla- 
via, supplying  intelligence 
material  to  help  bring  sus- 
pects to  trial,  the  Foreign 
Office  said  yesterday. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  has  emphasised 
the  Government's  support 
for  human  rights  in  general 
and  specifically  for  the 
work  of  the  tribunal  as  the 
focus  of  international 
efforts  to  maintain  Bosnia’s 
Dayton  peace  settlement. 
Officials  said  the  “vast 


majority”  of  the  material 
requested  by  the  tribunal — 
believed  to  be  electronic  in- 
tercepts obtained  by  GCHQ 
— bad  been  provided  “on 
tiie  same  basis  as  it  would 
have  been  made  available 
to  British  prosecuting 
authorities”. 

But  some  had  been  with- 
held because  the  sources 
could  be  compromised. 
Nothing  in  the  possession 
of  the  British,  authorities 
Implicated  the  Yugoslav 
.president,  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic, in  ethnic  cleansing. 

Tony  Lloyd,  the  Foreign 
Office  Minister,  said: 
“Effective  implementation 
of  the  Dayton  Agreement 
will  continue  to  be  severely 


andernrined  so  long  as 
those  indicted  foe  horrific 
war  crimes  remain  free. 
Their  place  is  in  The  Hague 
and  we  have  increased  the 
pressure  on  the  Bosnian 
parties  to  surrender  them.” 

The  Hague  Tribunal  has 
incited  *51  Serbians,  18 
Croats  and  two  Bosnian 
Muslims  for  crimes  since 
tiie  break-up  of  Yugoslavia 
In  1991.  But  only  two  have 
been  found  guilty  so  far. 
One,  a Bosnian  Serb  cafe 
owner,  was  found  guilty  of 
crimes  against  humanity 
on  21  counts  of  persecution 
and  beatings.  He  will  be 
sentenced  on  July  l,  pend- 
ing possible  prosecution 
and  defence  appeals. 


News  in  brief 


Taliban  are 
forced  out 


The  last  major  town  held  by 
the  Taliban  in  north-east  Af- 
ghanistan, Pul-i-Khumrt  fell 
to  opposition  forces  yester- 
day, witnesses  said. 


against  30  radical  Islamic 
groups  in  the  country  which 
it  believes  pose  as  much  of  a 
threat  as  the  Kurdish  guerril- 
las in  tiie  south-east  writes 
Andrew  Wood  in  Ankara.. 


They  said  opposition  forces 
loved  into  the  town  110 


moved  into  the  town  110 
miles  south-east  of  Mazar-i- 
Sharlf  after  the  Taliban  mili- 
tia fled  to  the  town  of  Bagh- 
lan,  20  miles  to  the  north.  The 
Taliban  had  held  Pul-i- 
Kfrumri  for  two  weeks  after 
moving  north  across  the 
Hindu  Kush  range. — Reuter. 


ETA  ‘mistake’ 

A caller  claiming  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  Basque  separatist 
ETA  guerrillas  said  an  attack 
on  Tuesday  In  which  a mili- 
tant socialist  Javier  Perez, 
was  shot  and  wounded  bad 
been  “a  mistake”,  officials' 
said  yesterday. — Reuter. 


said  the  pair  were  taken  to  the 
Holloman  air  force  base  hospi- 
tal for  checks.  The  ram  were 
identified  as  Major  Eike 
Temme,  the  idiot  and  Major 
Frank  Gore,  the  weapons  sys- 
tems operator. — AP. 


LLOYD  DAVIES 


Swiss  accounts 

Faced  with  formal  audits  a f 
their  wartime  accounts  next 
week,  Swiss  banks  have  told 
investigators  that  they  have 
recently  discovered  hundreds 
accounts  that  may  have  be- 
longed to  Holocaust  victims  j 
and  thousands  more  that  they 
cannot  account  for.-— New 
York  Times..'  i 


Iran  drugs  haul 

Anti-narcotics  agents  seized 
more  than  a ton  of  drugs  after 
a shoot-out  with  traffickers  in 
eastern  Iran,  the  official  Is- 
lamic Republic  News  Agency 
reported  yesterday.  It  said 
row  trafficker  was  killed  and 
17  arrested  in  tiie  Khorasan 
province. — AP. 
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14  John  Dchon  St  0161  832  3700 


Congo  ceasefire 

The  president  of  Congo-Braz- 
zavflle,  Pascal  Ussouba,  and 
General  Denis  Sassou- 
Nguesso,  leader  of  a private 


Robber  waits  turn 

A bank  robber  In  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Florida,  was  caught 
after  he  obeyed  a bank  teller 

■who  asked  him  to  wait  inline. 

By  tiie  time  he  was  handed 
the  money,  police  were  wait- 
ing outside.— AP. 


tertiay  and  called  on  their, 
forces  to  **nd  fighting  tfiat  jjgg 
devastated  the  capital. — AP. 


Military  threat 


The  Turkish  military  has 
threatened  to  use  force 


Tornado  crash 

A German  air  force  Tornado 
jet  - 'fighter  has  crashed  at 
White  Sands  Missile  Range  In 
New  Mexico.  The  two  crew 
members  ejected  from  the 
eockpiL  A US  airforce  spokes- 
man, Sergeant  Tom  Muflican, 


ST.  JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

mare  ST.  LONDON  E84SA. 

(Chufty  Ret  No.  231323)  - 
Since  1905  m have  shared- 
the  grief  and  eased  the  path 
ol  countless  sutlering  sank.  - 
Last  yesr  alone  900  Tound 
peace  with  the  help  cl  your 
vital  gilts.  Most  of  then  died 
ol  cancer  - but  so  serenely 
that  yon  would  hardly  hww- 
Ynr  cooeera  is  as  encwn$8 
V your  generosity  and  we 
riuak  you.  lor  your  Inspiring 
tout. 
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\s  the  a-ch-viliain  of  a film  to  purge  the  imperial  legacy,  writes  Andrew  Higgins  in  Hong  Kong 

China’s  epic  exorcism 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


CHAUFFEUHED 
Hi  procession  of Rdls- 
■ B Royces.  Mercedes 
and  Porsches  depos- 
^^Bited  Hong  Kong’s 
post-colonial  elite  for  a two* 
and-a -half- hour  history  lesson 
last  night  on  British  brutality 
— a Chinese  film  epic  about 
19th-century  opium  pushers 
whose  imperial  legacy  is  to  be 


purged  Grom  Hong  Kong  In  19 
days' time. 


The  territory’s  leader- in- 
waiting, Tung  Chee-hwa,  the 
head  of  the  new  puppet  legis- 
lature. Rita  Fan,  and  a host  of 
mainland  and  Hong  Kong  dig- 
nitaries attended  a gala  pre- 
miere of  The  Opium  War,  a 
Ben  Hur-style  epic  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party. 

Also  on  hand  was  the  direc- 
tor. XJe  Jin.  who  compares 
Queen  Victoria’s  Britain  to 
Hitler's  Third  Reich  and 
describes  his  film  as  a Chi- 
nese answer  to  Stephen  Spiel- 
berg’s film  on  the  Holocaust, 
Schindler's  List. 

Chris  Patten,  Britain's  28th 
and  last  colonial  governor, 
and  elected  politicians  criti- 
cal of  Beijing,  were  not  in- 
vited. 

The  taipan  of  Jardlne,  the 
trading  conglomerate  whose 
founder  established  what  Is 
today  Hong  Kong’s  biggest 
private  employer  on  the  back 
of  drug  trafficking,  was  ab- 
sent too.  But  Jardine’s  great 
rival,  Swire,  secured  a seat  at 
the  Hong  Kong  Convention 
Centre. 

“We  had  nothing  to  do  with 
opium.  So  I can  come  here 
with  a clear  conscience,”  said 
David  GledhiU,  a former  di- 
rector of  Swire.  “It  is  those 
rascally  Dents  and  Jardines 
wbo  did  that” 

The  film,  the  most  expen- 
sive made  in  mainland  China, 
cost  more  than  £7  million  and 
features  50,000  extras.  Britain 
stars  as  its  arch-villaiiL  Per- 
sonifying British  lust  for 
profit,  power  and  Chinese 
women  is  Denton,  an  opium 
trafficker  played  with  gusto 
by  the  British  actor  Bob  Peck, 
whose  previous  exploits  in- 
clude being  gobbled  up  by  a 
prehistoric  done  in  Jurassic 
Park. 

Mr  Tung,  the  Liverpool- 
educated  shipping  magnate 
appointed  by  Beijing  to 
replace  Mr  Patten,  told  a 
reception  before  the  film  that 
all  - Chinese,  jjiupt  - remember 
the  lessons  of  the  opium  war. 

"The  first  thing  we  have  to 
consider  about  the  opium  war 
is  why  China  lost  to  Britain.. 
The  answer  is  simple.  China 
was  weak  . . . With  the  reuni- 


l^gs-nir 
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A Hong  Kong  worker  nails  up  a billboard  for  the  film  The  Opium  War,  a £7  million  epic  endorsed  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  photograph:  bobby  yip 


ficatton  of  Hong  Kong  and 
China  there  can  never  be  an- 
other opium  war.” 

A Government  House 
spokesman.  Kerry  McGlynn, 
said  Mr  Patten  was  more  in- 
terested in  recent  history  and 
had  watched  The  Gate  of 
Heavenly  Peace,  a documen- 
tary about  the  1989  Tianan- 
men Square  student  move- 
ment that  Mr  .Tung  .has  said, 
should  be  consigned  to  his- 
tory and  forgotten. 

“The.  Tiananmen  film  is 
balanced  and  objective,”  Mr 
McGlynn  said. 

“If  the  opium  war  film  is 


the  same,  it  will  have  credi- 
bility and  popularity.  If  it  is 
seen  as  just  propaganda, 
Hong  Kong  people  will,  in 
their  usual  wise  way,  make 
their  own  judgment  We  will 
have  to  wait  and  see  if  it  is  a 
box  office  smash." 

School  textbooks  in  Hong 
Kong  used  to  refer  to  the 
opium  war  as  the  “First 
Angl  o-Chinese  War",  explain- 
ing, it  as  a dispute  over  free 
trade.  China  has  demanded 
further  revisions  after  the 
handover  to  "clarify"  the  past 
and  boost  “patriotism” 
among  Hong  Kong  youth. 


The  film,  which  was  shown 
earlier  in  the  week  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  People  in 
Beijing,  forms  the  artistic 
centrepiece  of  a vast  propa- 
ganda campaign  to  stoke 
memories  of  China’s  suffer- 
ing at  the  hands  of  foreigners 
and  promote  patriotic  pride 
in  the  return  of  Hang  Kong  to 
Chinese  rule  on  July  1.  It  will 
be  shown  at  3QQ  cinemas  in 
China  and  goes  on  general, 
release  this  week  in  Hong 
Kong. 

“Hong  Kong  is  about  to 
return  to  the  motherland. 
This  is  a great  event  that 


washes  away  more  than  a 150 
years  of  shame  left  by  the 
opium  war,”  intoned  Zhang 
Junsheng,  deputy  head  of  the 
Xinhua  news  agency,  the  pub- 
lic face  of  China's  Communist 
Party  in  Hong  Kong.  "Hie 
showing  of  the  opium  war 
will  attract  the  rapt  attention 
of  all  people  in  Hong  Kong." 

Not  everyone  last  night  was 
so  enthused.  Rocky  . Wong,  a 
Hong  Kong  karaoke  star  wbo 
attended  the  premiere,  said 
he  thought  young  people 
might  pay  to  see  a historic 
epic.  He  walked  out  after  half 
an  hour. 


Compared  with  most  main- 
land films  embraced  by  the 
[arty,  The  Opium  War  is  rela- 
tively nuanced.  It  shows  the 
opium  smugglers  as  greedy 
brutes  — probably  fairly  ac- 
curate — but  also  shows  that 
many  in  Britain  opposed  the 
declaration  of  war  that  led  to 
the  seizure  of  Hong  Kong. 

. Qing  Dynasty  mandarins 
are  portrayed  as  venal  and  in- 
competent, with  the  exception 
of  the  hero,  the  anti-opium 
commissioner  Lin  Zexu.  He 
ended  his  career  in  disgrace, 
exiled  to  the  deserts  of  west- 
ern China. 


New  campaign 
on  old  drugs 
battleground 


John  Gittings 

reports  from 
Humen,  where  the 
opium  wars  began, 
on  the  20th-century 
battle  with  heroin 


Hong  Kong 

1842-1997 


ANEW  campaign  against 
drugs  has  been  launched 
in  Humen,  the  small 
town  by  the  Pearl  River 
where  the  opium  wars  began 
more  than  a century  and  a 
half  ago. 

But  the  banners  strung 
across  the  streets  are  not  de- 
nouncing the  “British  Imperi- 
alists’’ for  having  gone  to  war 
after  their  merchants’  chests 
of  opium  were  confiscated. 
They  suggest  rather  that  a 
new  wave  of  addiction  in 
Guangdong  province  presents 
as  deadly  a threat  today. 

A huge  sculpture  in 
People's  Square  of  a broken 
opium  pipe  symbolises  the 
action  taken  against  the  Brit- 
ish by  the  famous  imperial 
commissioner  Lin  Zezu.  A 
new  banner  makes  the  link 
with  the  present:  “Don’t  for- 
get the  shame  when  China 
was  the  Sick  Man  of  Asia",  it 
says.  “Resolutely  Root  out  the 
Drugs  Menace". 

The  campaign  was  launched 
last  month  with  laws  passed 
by  the  provincial  government 
of  Guangdong  requiring  traf- 
fickers to  surrender  by  June 
26  — the  UN  International 
Drugs  Day  — or  face  more 
severe  penalties.  All  drug 
users  are  supposed  to  register 
for  detoxification  and  can  be 
sent  to  prison  without  trial  if 
they  are  caught  with  drugs 
again. 

There  have  been  two  previ- 
ous campaigns  since  1990.  but 
the  drugs  problem  is  thought 
to  have  worsened  rather  than 
improved. 

Most  visitors  to  Humen 
start  their  tour  at  the  Opium 
War  Museum,  with  its  dra- 
matic tableaux  of  the  drug 
traffic,  opium  dens  and  the 
first  war  against  the  British 
in  183042.  Today,  just  yards 
from  the  pond  in  the  muse- 
um’s garden  where  Commis- 
sioner Lin  mixed  the  foreign- 
ers’ opium  with  lime  and  salt 
to  destroy  it,  a new  exhibition 
is  being  staged. 

There  are  photographs  of 
addicts  injecting,  others  with 
horrendous  sores  and  skin  in- 
fections, a headless  victim  of 
a drug-related  Eight  and  de- 
formed children  bom  to  ad- 


dicted parents.  The  effect  of 
these  pictures  is  uncertain. 
Similar  exhibitions  of  victims 
or  traffic  accidents  or  crimi- 
nals about  be  executed  often 

seem  to  arouse  more  curios- 
ity than  horror. 

But  Chinese  officials  can  be 
credited  with  presenting  an 
unvarnished  account  of  the 
drug  problem's  return. 

According  to  this  presenta- 
tion, the  Communists 
rounded  up  more  than  70,000 
addicts  in  and  around  the  pro- 
vincial capital  of  Guangzhou 
after  coming  lo  power  in  i£U9. 
Addiction  was  virtually 
wiped  out  and  only  returned 
when  the  economy  was 
“opened  up"  by  Deng  Xiao- 
ping in  the  19605.  The  exhibi- 
tion only  blames  foreigners  in 


‘Don’t  forget  China 
was  the  Sick  Man 
of  Asia — Root  out 
the  Drugs  Menace’ 


passing:  the  drug  dealers  pic- 
tured are  all  Chinese. 

The  Communist  Party 
leader,  Jiang  Zemin,  visited 
an  earlier  exhibition  on  this 
site  in  1990,  and  gave  an  “im- 
portant instruction"  which 
led  to  new  anti -drugs  laws  a 
year  later.  These  were  then 
tightened  up  in  1993. 

Yet  the  authorities  admit 
that  “despite  severe  punish- 
ment the  drug  problem  in 
Guangdong  province  is  now 
extremely  grave". 

But  figures  suggest  that 
drug  abuse  is  part  of  a general 
crime  wave  rather  than  an  ex- 
ceptional phenomenon.  At 
one  mass  sentencing  in  Dong- 
guan  City,  to  which  Humen 
belongs,  a gang  of  ten  were 
convicted  of  running  a drugs 
ring  and  their  leader  sen- 
tenced to  death.  But  a total  of 
65  offenders  were  sentenced 
— 27  of  them  to  death  — for  a 
range  of  crimes  from  murder 
to  persistent  theft  and  rape. 

In  Humen's  main  square 
last  week  heaps  of  confiscated 
drugs  were  burnt  In  front  of 
the  broken  opium  pipe  before 
an  anti-drugs  march  through 
town.  Would  commissioner 
Lin  have  been  proud.  — or 
alarmed  that  the  drug  prob- 
lem remains  unsolved? 


Britain  wants  Chinese  left  out  in  cold 


tan  Black  In  London 
and  Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 


Britain  is  urging  its 
European  partners  to 
follow  its  example  and 
boycott  a ceremony  being 
used  by  China  to  give  legiti- 
macy to  the  hand-picked 
legislature  that  will  replace 
Hong  Kong's  democrati- 
cally elected  assembly  on 
July  l. 

Tony  Blair,  who  ended 
weeks  of  uncertainty  by  an- 


nouncing yesterday  that  he 
wonld  attend  the  joint 
hand-over  ceremony  at 
midnight  on  June  30,  was 
last  night  asking  the 
French  president,  Jacques 
Chirac,  to  stay  away  from 
the  investiture  of  the  pup- 
pet body,  due  to  take  place 
just  90  minutes  later. 

Downing  Street  said  Mr 
Blair  had  always  intended 
to  go  but  wanted  to  make 
sure  there  was  no  chance  of 
his  presence  being  exploited 
for  propaganda. . 

Britain  fears  that,  what- 


ever their  public  pledges  to 
maintain  pressure  on 
China  over  human  rights, 
countries  may  let  trade  in- 
terests win  out  France  is 
the  chief  suspect,  after  Mr 
Chirac  recently  distanced 
himself  from  criticism  of 
Beijing  after  a £1  billion' 
Airbus  Industrie  order. 

Mr  Blair  and  Robin  Cook, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  plan 
to  lobby  on  the  question  at 
next  week’s  Amsterdam 
summit  and  the  G7  summit 
next  weekend- 

The  United  States  has  al- 


ready made  dear  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, will  boycott  the 
investiture. 

At  the  hand-over  cere- 
mony, to  be  attended  by 
4,000  guests,  Mr  Blair  and 
Prince  Charles  will  be 
joined  on  the  podium  by 
China’s  president,  Jiang  Ze- 
min, and  prime  minister,  Li 
Peng,  who  signed  a decree 
to  crush  student  protests  in 
Tiananmen  Square  in  1989. 

It  will  be  Mr  Blair’s  first 
encounter  with  the  Chinese 
leadership. 


Clinton  digs  in  his  heels  as  Iraqi 
containment  policy  falters 


Washington  is  isolated  by  its  hard  line  towards  Saddam,  whose 
grip  on  power  is  tightening.  Martin  Walker  reports 


THE  photograph  released 
by  Iraq’s  information 
ministry  this  week  of 
Saddam  Hussein’s  son  Uday 
walking  on  crutches  as  he 
recovers  from  last  year’s  as- 
sassination attempt  nas  shar- 
pened the  United  States’  pol- 
icy crisis  tn  the  Middle  East 
and  its  disputes  with  G8  part- 
ners about  the  collapsing  US 
embargo.  . 

America  is  increasingly  iso- 
lated In  its  attempt  to  impose 
"dual  containment"  on  Iraq 
and  Iran.  Meanwhile  Presi- 
dent Saddam  grip  on  power  in 

B:ighdad  appears  to  be  rein- 
forced hy  Uday 's  recovery. 

At  the  same  time,  foe  bur- 
den of  sanctions  has  been 
eased  by  the  repeated  United 
Nations  approval  « Iraqs 
annual  sale  of  W billion  of  oil 
to  buy  food  and  medicine. 
Even  loyal  Gulf  allies  say  US 

policy  has  felled.  _ 

“The  regime  of  Saddam 
Hussein  is  stronger  than  be- 
fore, so  America  shouldOnd  a 
way  to  reconsider.  Qata^s 
leader.  Sheikh  Hamad  Bln 
Khalifa,  said  after  meeting 
the  US  president.  Bill  Clinton, 

cials  are  trying  to  draft  a com- 
munique for  tbis  month  s 
Denver  summit  wfiich  wm 
circumvent  foe  row&  II Jsex- 
pected  that  foe  US  wlU  repeat 
Mr  Clinton’s  vague  declara- 
tion of  interest  at  the  stun- 
ning presidential  electoral 


victory  of  foe  •’moderate”  Mo- 
hammed Khatami  in  Iran,  In 
return  for  its  G6  partners  mo- 
derating their  criticism  of 
American  obduracy  on  Iraq. 

But  that  outcome,  which,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  goal  of  the 
national  security  council' offi- 
cials who  will  draft  the  G8 
communique,  requires  con- 
tinued precarious  stability,  if 

not  stalemate,  In  Iraq. 

Bruce  Riedel,  foe  national 
security  council's  senior 
regional  officer,  said  in  a pol- 
icy speech  earlier  this  month 


"America  can  live  with  a 
caged  and  weakened  Saddam 
Hussein,"  said  Richard 
Haass,  a former  director  of 
foe  Middle  East  section  of  the 
national  security  council 

under  George  Bush.  “The 
question  is  whether  the  cage 
is  holding,  with  Iran  helping 
smuggle  Iraqi  oil  and  French 

and  Russian  business  inter- 
ests sniffing  for  deals." 

The  situation  in  Iraq  has 
been  complicated  by  Presi- 
dent Saddam’s  deployment  of 
troops  to  the  north  to  aid  a 


‘America  can  live  with  a raged  and 
weakened  Saddam  Hussein’ 


that  the  US  was  “committed 
to  foe  policy  of  sanctions 
against  Iraq  for  the  tong 
term”  and  that  there  could  be 
no  expectation  of  a pdicy 
change  while  President  Sad- 
dam remained  in  power. 

The  tone  was  softer  but  the , 
policy  did  not  alter  the  line 
devised  by  Martin  Indyk,  the 
new  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  foe  Middle  East, 
when  he  held  Mr  Riedel’s  Job 
at  the  White  House  in  1993. 

He  said  the  goal-  wa* 
establish  clearly  and  unequiv- 
ocally that  the  current  regime 
in  Iraq  is  a criminal  regime, 
beyond  the  pale  of  interna- 
tional society,  and  to  our 
judgement  irredeemable. 


Kurdish  faction  last  summer, 
restoring  some  Iraqi  control 
in  foe  no-fly  zone- 
i>ct  month  three  brigades 
of  Turkish  troops  backed  by 
air  power  launched  another 
incursion  against  rebel  Kur- 
distan Workers'  Party  (PKK) 
bases  in  northern  Iraq. 

All  of  Kurdistan  is  now  in 
flames.  The  Turks  promised 
arms  and  support  to  the  Kurd- 
ish Democratic  Party  in 
return  for  supporting  their 
invasion.  This  . week  their 
forces  were  locked  In  battle 
with  PKK  forces  along  foe 
Hamilton  Road  near  foe  Iraq* 
Iran  border,  the  region  - where 
President  Saddam  unleashed 
his  tanks  last  August  in  sup- 


port Of  Massoud  Barzanl’s 
Kurdish  Democratic  Party 
(EDP). 

After  that  operation.  Mr 
Barzani  signed  an  agreement 
with  foe  Iraqi  regime  that  re- 
established the  principle  of 
Iraqi  sovereignty  over  foe 
Kurdish  districts  In  the 
north,  prompting  US  fears 
that  the  KDP  was  becoming 
an  Iraqi  puppet 

Since  then  US  officials  have 
re-established  contact  with 
Mr  Barzani  and  appear  satis- 
fied that  their  zone  of  control 
has  not  become  an  Iraqi  fief- 
dom.  But  President  Saddam 
used  last  summer’s  skir- 
mishes to  wipe  out  the  base 
and  key  personnel  Of  the  CIA- 
sponsored  intelligence  and 
destabilisation  effort  against 
him  and  foe  US  has  had  little 
reliable  information  on  foe 
situation  in  Kurdistan. 

Last  summer  Turkey 
refused  to  let  the  US  use  its 
airbases  for  retaliatory 
strikes  against  Iraq.  The  KDP 
appears  to  have  forged  at 
least  a tactical  alliance  with 
Turkey  while  maintaining  an 
understanding  with  President 
Saddam. 

"Washington  does  not 
really  care  too  much  if  It  is 
just  Kurds  fighting  Kurds,” 
said  Richard  Strauss  of  the 
Middle  East  Policy  Sumy. 
“But  Washington  does  care  If 
Saddam  Hussein  gets  in- 
volved and  can  show  that  he 
Is  not  nearly  as  much  under 
international  control  as  foe 
Clinton  administration  says." 
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Sound  money  and  jobs 

Employment  must  get  the  priority  it  deserves 


IF  MEN  and  women  could  be  paid  in 
words,  Europe  would  not  have  18  mil- 
lion unemployed  and  50  million  below 
the  poverty  line.  That  is  why  the  heart 
sinks  when  Sir  Leon  Brittan  speaks  of 
the  need  for  “a  form  of  words”  to  be 
found  to  meet  French  concerns  over 
unemployment  It  looks  as  if  the  new 
French  government  has  accepted  that 
the  stability  pact  to  regulate  national, 
economies  alter  monetary  union  cannot 
be  re-negotiated.  If  so,  the  most  that  can 
be  offered  is  an  addendum  to  the  pact, 
and  an  additional  chapter  in  the  Maas- 
tricht Treaty  itself  The  first  will  have 
uncertain  legal  force.  As  for  the  second, 
one  has  to  ask  what  effect  the  existing 
two  stipulations  on  employment  have 
had.  The  answer  is,  very  little. 

Will  the  Jospin  government  be  satis- 
fied with  waffle,  or  will  it  demand 
something  more  substantive?  If  it  does, 
will  the  German  government  accept  it? 
These  are  the  immediate  questions  in 
the  few  days  remaining  before  the  Am- 
sterdam Summit  There  is  also  the 
larger  issue  of  whether  the  present 
scheme  for  monetary  union,  even  if  a 
serious  unemployment  chapter  were  to 
be  grafted  on  to  it,  can  produce  the 
growth  and  the  jobs  that  Europe  needs. 
That  is  raised  in  an  open  letter  from 
European  economists  to  heads  of  gov- 
ernment, details  of  which  we  print 
today.  If  the  whole  thrust  of  the  scheme 
will  be  to  cripple  economies  and  de- 
stroy jobs,  as  they  forcefully  argue, 
then  including  some  measures  to  create 
employment  will  be  only  a palliative. 
The  French  socialists  do  not  go  so  far. 
They  need  help  on  jobs  now,  in  order  to 
deliver  on  the  promises  they  have  made 
to  voters  and  political  allies.  They  also 
fear,  further  ahead,  the  effect  of  the 
stability  pact  which  will  come  into 
operation  after  monetary  union.  The 
pact  would  for  years  shackle  govern- 
ments to  policies  as  painful  and  as 
potentially  damaging  as  those  being 


pursued  in  the  preparations  for  mone- 
tary union.  Although  there  is  some 
provision  for  exemptions,  it  would 
leave  them  little  room  for  manoeuvre, 
in  particular,  in  dealing  with  unem- 
ployment, and  it  would  fine  them  if  they 
broke  the  pact’s  narrow  rules. 

Jacques  Delors  put  his  name  to  a plan 
for  the  creation  of  15  million  new  jobs, 
many  of  them  to  come  out  of  an  expan- 
sion of  European  infrastructure  in 
transport,  energy,  and  telecommunica- 
tions. Money  to  aid  these  and  other 
projects  was  to  be  raised  in  part  by 
selling  European  Union  bonds,  but  to 
date  only  a few  of  the  projects  are  active 
and  not  one  bond  issue  has  been  ap- 
proved. This  is  because  of  opposition 
from  the  German  and  British  govern- 
ments, the  one  concerned  above  dll  with 
financial  probity  and  the  other  believ- 
ing, without  much  change  from  Conser- 
vative to  Labour  so  far  apparent,  that 
national  measures  to  increase  job  flexi- 
bility are  the  best  way  forward. 

The  Jospin  government  could  insist 
that  concrete  measures  of  this  kind  be 
revived.  It  will  also  look  for  an  empha- 
sis on  the  primacy  of  employment  — 
before  and  after  the  single  currency 
comes  in  — that  could  form  the  basis 
for  challenging  the  criteria  both  of 
convergence  and  of  the  stability  pact  if 
it  wishes  to  do  so.  The  Germans  mean- 
while will  try  and  probably  succeed  in 
keeping  this  as  vague  as'  possible  so 
that  they  can  assert  that  sound  money 
remains  the  most  important  objective, 
while  the  British  will  be  pleased,  per- 
haps, with  a reference  to  job  flexibility. 
The  likelihood,  not  for  the  first  time  in 
European  affairs,  is  for  a deal  which 
half  satisfies  everybody  but  settles  lit- 
tle. The  small  consolation  may  be  that 
some  European  job  creation  measures 
finally  get  off  the  ground  and  that  the 
impact  of  monetary  union  on  the  lives 
of  ordinary  Europeans  is  at  last  being 
given  some  of  the  attention  it  deserves. 


A right  to  numeracy  and  literacy 

Children  need  targets:  but  details  must  be  left  to  the  teachers 


BRITISH  PRIMARY  school  pupils 
slipped  further  down  the  world’s  maths 
league  table  this  week.  The  third  inter- 
national mathematics  and  science 
study  of  nine-year-olds  released  on 
Tuesday  showed  Scotland  in  sixteenth 
and  England  in  seventeenth  position 
out  of  26  states.  Six  years  ago  when  the 
last  survey  was  made,  England  was 
level  with  countries  like  the  US,  Can- 
ada and  Ireland  but  has  now  slipped 
further  behind.  Should  we  be  con- , 
cemed?  Yes;  but  we  should  not  be 1 
pan  irking.  Thanks  to  the  introduction 
of  national  tests  — for  which  the  last 
government  deserves  'praise  — the 
problem  has  already  been  diagnosed. 
Only  44  per  cent  of  ll-year-olds 
achieved  the  expected  level  of  numer- 
acy for  their  age  group  in  the  first 
round  of  tests  in  1995.  There  was  an 
equally  discouraging  achievement  in 
English  with  only  48  per  cent  achieving 
the  target  level.  Now  Labour  aims  to  lift 
these  proportions  to  75  per  cent  in 
maths  and  80  per  cent  in  English  by  the 
year  2002.  Is  this  realistic? 

Overseas  results  show  that  it  is.  In- 
deed, last  year  in  the  second  round  of 
11-year-old  tests.  10  per  cent  more  chil- 
dren achieved  the  expected  level  in 
English  and  maths.  But  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  Labour  was  right  to  set 
specific  targets.  One  of  the  problems  in 
primary  schools  since  the  selective  ll 
plus  examination  was  rightly  abolished 
has  been  the  lack  of  a defined  level  of 
achievement  which  children  were  ex- 
pected to  reach.  Now  that  there  are 


specific  targets,  the  focus  will  switch 
from  children  to  schools.  Responsibility 
is  rightly  being  placed  on  teachers,  who 
will  be  expected  to  lift  children  to  these 
levels  irrespective  of  the  social  back- 
ground from  which  they  come.  All  chil- 
dren have  a right  to  functional  literacy 
and  numeracy.  Without  it,  few  of  them 
will  survive  in  the  new  competitive 
information  age.. 

The  researchers  involved  in  the  inter- 
national tests  put  forward  several 
reasons  for  the  poor  British  perfor- 
mance: less  homework,  more  use  of 
calculators,  and  less  whole  class  teach- 
ing. Less  than  a half  of  "our  primary 
schools  set  maths  homework  each  week 
oomparedto  over  90  per  cent  in  success- 
ful states.  More  than  half  of  English 
children  have  been  using  calculators 
compared  to  a mere  one  per  cent  in  the 
top  mathematical  nations,  Singapore 
and  Japan.  Ministers  have  responded 
sensibly.  Further  changes  to  tile 
national  curriculum  — of  which  there 
have  already  been  too  many  — were 
ruled  out  until  the  year  2000  but  schools 
and  their  inspectors  were  asked  to  pro- 
vide “a  sharper  focus”  on  literacy  and 
numeracy.  So  far  so  good.  Ministers 
also  want  to  introduce  a daily  literacy 
hour  but  this  is  too  rigid.  Some  children 
will  need  an  hour.  Some  will  need  much 
more.  Schools  already  spend  an  average 
of  10  hours  weekly  on  literacy  and 
numeracy  but  toe  average  masks  wide 
differences.  Give  the  teachers  the  target 
but  leave  then  to  assess  the  time 
needed.  They  are  toe  professionals. 


Making  games  a serious  business 

Much  of  the  UK’s  success  can  be  traced  back  to  Sir  Clive  Sinclair 


WHY  IS  IT  that  UK  companies  have 
completely  lost  out  in  the  huge  market 
for  business  software  (virtually  a US 
monopoly)  yet  have  managed  to  corner 
S3  per  cent  of  the  $8.4  billion  global 
software  market  for  games  machines? 
According  to  yesterday’s  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Britain  has  60  games  publish- 
ers and  150  developers  making  it  second 
only  to  the  US  in  global  clout  The  latest 
success,  Lara  Croft  star  of  Tomb 
Raider,  is  made  by  Eidos  Interactive, 
which  is,  toe  WSJ  adds,  only  the  latest 
in  a long  line  of  high-flying  British 
games  companies. 

The  roots  of  this  success  can  be 
traced  directly  back  to  the  home  com- 
puter boom  of  the  early  1980s  when 
teenagers  tinkered  with  BBC  Bs,  Drag- 
ons, Acorns  and  above  all  the  Spectrum 
and  other  products  devised  by  Sir  Clive 
Sinclair,  the  acknowledged  godfather  of 
today’s  computer  games  industry.  Dave 
perry,  one  of  the  most  succesful  of 


Britain’s  games  entrepreneurs  is  only 
one  of  many  who  freely  admit  that 
without  Sir  Clive’s  Spectrum  it 
wouldn’t  have  happened  for  them.  The 
limited  memories  and  technical  capa- 
bilities of  these  early  machines  taught 
young  British  programmers  how  to  put 
a quart  in  a pint  pot  with  an  enthusi- 
asm that  still  hasn’t  deserted  them. 
This  experience  was  the  equivalent  of 
the  garage  economy  in  which  some  of 
the  early  personal  computer  pioneers 
were  reared  in  Silicon  Valley. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Clive  has  been  plough- 
ing on.  His  reputation  as  the  world’s 
most  famous  inventor  took  a big  dive 
with  the  failure  of  his  C5  electric  car 
but  his  enthusiasm  for  electric  trans- 
port is  undiminished.  His  current  pro- 
ject — a minute  £10  radio  fitting  in  the 
ear  — is  being  advertised  in  some 
newspapers  and  there  are  other  things 
to  come.  Good  inventors  never  die,  they 
only  lose  their  ball  bearings. 
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SON  OF  UNDERPANTS 


OF  THE 


TROUSERS 


Yawn.  The 
Tories  Eire  back 


TEE  prospect  of  having  a 
break  from  the  Redwoods. 


I break  from  the  Redwoods. 
Clarkes  and  Howards  of  this 
world  after  May  1 was  almost 
better  than  going  an  holiday. 
Yet  you  give  the  Tory  leader- 
ship fight  (June  10)  even  big- 
ger front-page  print  than 
usual  What  a blessed  relief  it 
will  be  when  we  can  all  start 
to  enjoy  the  sheer  pleasure  of 
not  being  confronted  by  yet 
another  portion,  of  bland  and 
dried  up  Tory  pie. 

Jonathan  Cockburn. 

Hope weD  House, 

Hewelsfield.  Glos  GL15  6XE. 


HAS  any  member  of  the 
Conservative  Parliamen- 


II  Conservative  Parliamen- 
tary Party  noted  that,  under  a 
First  Past  The  Post  electoral 
system,  Ken  Clarke  would 
now  be  party  leader?  No  doubt 
he  would  also  be  reminding 
everyone  that  only  a "‘winner 
takes  all"  system  can  be  relied 
on  to  produce  a strong  and 
representative  victor.  But. 
then,  why  ghnniri  they  suffer 
the  nonsense  that  the  rest  of 
us  have  to  put  up  with? 

Alan  Lea  man. 

29  Phelipps  Road, 

Corfe  Mullen, 

Dorset  BH213NN. 


YOU  describe  Kenneth 
Clarke's  success  as  being 
"despite  his  low-key  cam- 
paign”. His  tubby,  badly 
dressed,  pint-chugging,  un- 
fashionable-football-team- 
follo wing  persona  may  be  the 
subject  of  some  derision,  but 
the  public’s  preference  for 
him  is  surely  because  be  Is  the 
only  candidate  whose  appear- 
ance doesn’t  instantly  give 
normal,  sane  human  beings  a 
severe  dose  of  toe  creeps. 
David  Davies. 

80  Tflehurst  Court, 

Salford  M73ST. 


Why  the  environment  matters  I Of  doctors  and  mothers 


"T  HE  great  weakness  of  Eric 
I Hobsbawm's  argument  (To 


JOHN  Redwood  quipped  at 
his  Monday  press  confer- 


Ohis  Monday  press  confer- 
ence about  hosting  a "true 
British  party  — English 
Pimms,  English  strawberries 
and  English  tea”.  Why  are 
they  still  surprised  that  they 
got  wiped  out  in  Scotland? 
David  GCalder. 

6 Striven  Gardens, 

Glasgow  G20  6DU. 


HAVE  other  readers  noticed 
a startling  resemblance 


Ma  startling  resemblance 
between  William  Hague  and 
Laa  Laa  from  toe  Teletubbies? 
Karen  Lynch. 

54  Ottways  Lane,  Ashtead, 
Surrey  KT21 2PJ. 


YOUR  picture  caption  on 
June  10  points  out  that 


I June  10  points  out  that 
William  Hague  was  “expected 
to  come  second  in  toe  first  bal- 
let". Where  can  I get  tickets? 

C Wallis. 

1 Poseidon  os  Avenue, 

Paphos,  Cyprus.  . 


I Hobsbawm's  argument  (To 
see  the  future,  look  at  toe 
past  June  7)  is  that  it  is  no- 
where near  as  materialistic 
as  he  claims.  Hbbsbawm  ex- 
plains what  he  means  by  pro- 
gress (ever-increasing  pro- 
duction), despises  North 
American  Indian  society  for 
not  having  bad  it  thpp 
agonises  over  toe  distribution 
of  resources,  a problem 
which,  by  his  failure  to  face 
reality,  he  has  made 
insoluble. 

As  the  North  American  In- 
dians knew,  matter  is  finite. 
Any  theory  of  progress  which 
treats  it  as  infinite  is  bound  to 
fall-  They  fought  tooth  and 
nafl  against  Europeans  who 
treated  matter  as  an  endless 
source  of  resources  to  be  ex- 
ploited, and  despite  toe  faults 
of  their  society  they  were 
right  on  this  point  | 

Their  society  was  sustain- 
able: ours  is  not  Hobsbawm  . 
rightly  warns  us  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  return  to  | 
some  of  the  idyllic  pasts  we  . 
Imagine;  but  the  one  scenario 
which  is  absolutely  Impossi- 
ble for  materialistic  reasons 
is  to  carry  chi  as  we  are. 
Global  wanning,  toe  destruc- 1 
lion  of  habitats  and  species,  j 


pollution  of  air,  water  and 
land,  are  making  sure  of  it 
To  be  truly  materialistic  we 
must  accept  the  nature  of 
matter.  We  need  a more  real- 
istic view  of  progress,  so  that 
we  stop  fighting  against 
reality. 

(Rev)  Jonathan  Clatworthy. 
Denstone  Vicarage, 

Uttoxeter, 

Staffs  ST14  5HF. 


A WOMAN  has  Just  been 
awarded  £7,000  in  an  out- 


In  brief ... 


DO  those  people  who  sup- 
port road  humps  (Lettera, 
June  6,  10),  designed  to  dam- 
age a vehicle,  and  possibly  its 
occupants,  even  when  driven 
at  a legal  speed,  also  support 
the  right  of  householders  to 
place  booby-traps  intended  to 
injure  burglars? 

J V Roy  le. 

18  Torgormack,  Beauly, 
Inverness-shire  IV4  7AQ. 


A LETTER  to  Germany 
#%costs  26a.  The  new  28p 


#%costs  26p.  The  new  26p 
stamp  has  a WW2  bomber  on 
it.  should  make  us  a few 
friends  in  Europe. 

Bob  Browning. 

89  Monks  Drive, 

London  W3  DED. 


#ma  warded.  £7,000  in  an  out- 
of-court  settlement  because 
she  was  given  a Caesarean 
section  against  her  win  (The 
unkind est  cut,  June  2).  Her 
baby  was  bom  safely;  it  may 
well  not  have  been  because  it 
was  in  the  breech  position.  In- 
stead of  thanking  God  that 
she  has  a healthy,  normal 
child,  toe  lady  goes  to  court  to 
seek  compensation. 

Would  somebody  please 
highlight  toe  case  of  our  son, 
who  would  not  be  suffering 
from  brain  damage  if  a doctor 
had  intervened  early  enough  : 
by  performing  a Caesarian? 

Justice  has  been  denied 
him.  We  were  told  by  toe 
judge  that  we  should  have  i 
brought  the  case  to  court  ear- 1 
lier  instead  of  seeking  legal 
advice  only  when  we  were 
made  aware  by  specialists  of 
the  full  extent  of  his  injuries. 
We  have  all  suffered,  but  nose 
more  so  than  our  son  who 
will  have  to  live  with  his 
handicap  for  the  whole  of  his 
life.  Just  what  does  one  have 
to  do  to  obtain  a fair  hearing? 
JU1  and  Frank  Swain. 

18  Warmington  Close, 
Ernesfard  Grange, 

Coventry  CV32GQ, 


THE  case  of  the  premature 
baby,  Rebecca  (Challenge 


■ baby,  Rebecca  (Challenge 
for  birth  ruling,  June  6),  is 
not  only  about  who  decides; 
mother  or  doctor.  It  is  also 
about  the  conflict  of  interest 
between  toe  lives  of  individ- 
ual premature  babies  in  toe 
context  of  a cash-strapped 
NHS. 

The  mother  believes  that 
she  should  be  the  final  arbiter 
on  the  fete  of  her  lib  4oz  baby 
— simply  because  it  is  her 
baby.  Her  position  is  under- 
standable but  partial.  If 
scarce  resources  were  de- 
voted to  her  25- week-old  baby 
(with  a 33  per  cent  chance  at 
survival),  then  arguably 
fewer  Intensive-care  facilities 
would  have  been  available  for 
babies  with  a better  chance. 

The  survival  ctf  premature 
babies  should  not  be  depen- 
dent on  which  parent  shouts 
the  loudest 

Only  one  person  Is  in  the 
unique  position  of  making  de- 
cisions based  on  impartiality 
and  the  most  efficient  use  of 
medical  resources  — ,the 
doctor. 

Richard  Leong. 

19a  The  Causeway, 
Chessington, 

Surrey  KT9 1DB. 


This  is  not  a club  we  want  our  children  to  join  | a Country  Diary 


NO,  Ros  Coward,  you're  not 
alone  in  feeling:  uncam. 


I Malone  in  feeling  uncom- 
fortable about  the  After 
School  Club  ethos  (Our  child- 
ren's absolute  right  to  be  bone 
idle,  June  9).  When  1 was  at 
school  a club  was  something 


AS  A playworker,  1 am 
deeply  saddened  by  toe 


you  signed  up  for.  I am  ap- 
palled that  the  children  at 

single  parents  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  that  glorious  kick- 
ing-off  of  the  shoes  and  diving 
into  the  fridge  and  toe  telly 
after  a day  at  school,  so  that 
their  mother  or  father  can 
"contribute"  to  society.  My 
children  are  not  workshy  as  a 
result  of  being  allowed  to  slob 
out  a little. 

I find  ft  deeply  insnlting 
that  staying  at  home  for  those 
unpredictable,  untidy 
moments  of  need  Is  seen  as 
somehow  not  contributing. 
My  children  are  nearly  erne 
now,  but  I remember  feeling 
that  I was  working  quite  hard 
at  the  time,  and,  yes,  I had  a 
Tittle  job”  too,  and  elderly 
parents  needing  care. 

Linda  Jane. 

30  Hambards  dose, 

Meldreto, 

Royston, 

Herts  SG8  6JX. 


deeply  saddened  by  the 
way  in  which  children’s 
rights  to  play  are  made  condi- 
tional on  adults’  needs.  The 
reason,  as  Ros  Coward  im- 
plies, is  that  we  have  created 
a society  so  dangerous  that 
we  refuse  to  grant  Children’s 
basic  cMl  liberties  of  free- 
dom of  movement  and  free- 
dom of  association. 

Children  have  no  choice 
but  to  stay  In  toe  reservations 
we  have  created  for  them.  To 
say  that  many  after-school 
clubs  are  excellent  is  not  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this 
accusation. 

. Before  the  election,  Scot- 
land's National  Centre  for 
Play  invited  all  toe  main 
party  spokespersons  to  set  out 
their  policies  for  children’s 
Play.  Every  one  of  them  res- 
ponded by  talking  about  day- 
care and  nursery  education. 
They  made  no  mention  of  the 
United  Nations  Convention 
on  toe  Rights  of  the  Child,  to 
which  the  UK  is  a signatory. 
Article  31  of  the  Convention  l 
establishes  the  unconditional 
right  of  children  to  play,  rest 
and  leisure,  and  participation  | 


In  cultural  life  and  the  arts. 
It’s  time  we  implemented  it 

Mark  Glad  win. 

25  Huntington  Road, 

York  Y03  7RL. 


THERE  Is  another  point 
I here  that  is  often  ignored: 


I here  that  IS  often  ignored: 
parents,  particularly  moth- 
ers, who-  choose  to  concen- 
trate for  many  years  on  rais- 
ing their  children  have  no 
value  in  the  marketplace. 

At  a recent  meeting  with  a 
management  consultant,  I 
was  told'  that  because  I bad 
not  shown  ‘‘commitment”  to 
any  particular  job  In  the  past 
20  years  and  therefore  it 
would  be  difficult  to  recom- 
mend me  for  a senior  fufl- 
timejob. 

Laura  Vohryzek, 

Easthorpe, 

Church  Read, 

Cookham  Dean, 

Berkshire  SL6SPD, 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mall  address  is 
supplied:  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  letters. 


HIGHLANDS:  Last  year  It 
took  me  some  time  to  realise 
that  there  was  something 
missing  in  toe  landscape  but 
eventually  it  dawned  an  me 
that  many  of  the  gorse  bushes 
woe  not  flowering.  Away 
from  the  firths  and  on  land 
over  around  200  feet  in  alti- 
tude there  were  vast  areas  of 
gorse  with  simply  no  flowers. 
Gorse  can  tolerate  tempera- 
tures down  to  minus  20 
degrees  but  In  many  areas  Is 
the  previous  winter  it  had 
gone  down  to  minus  26 
degrees  although  near  the 
firths  the  sea  had  made  it 
relatively  milder.  Some  local 
authorities  even  cleared  dead 
gorse  bushes  from  roadside 
verges  as  they  looked  un- 
sightly. In  the  Highlands 
gorge  bushes  are  the  breeding 
sites  for  many  small  birds 
including  linnet,  stonechat 
and  long-tailed  tit.  In  many 
areas,  sheep,  rabbits  and  deer 
browse  It  so  bard  that  It  inaw 
like  hand-cut  topiary.  Then 
last  week  I suddenly  noticed 
gorse  In  flower  again  as  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  gorse  on 
Drummossie  Moor  Just  south 
of  Inverness  was  in  glorious 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


Tory  MPs  are  brewing 
up  a disaster 


strongest  adversary  for  Mr 
Blair.  He  is  not  an  apprentice 
boy  but  a seasoned  politician, 
nota  man  for  big  ideas  but  a 


good  man  for  the  years  of  op-  rump  to  be  the  least-worst  op- 
position that  stretchahead.  tion  available.  Not  even  his 
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mothers 


Besides,  big  new  ideas  are  friends  pretend  he  has 
no  longer  at  a premium.  The  clocked  up  a record  that  en- 
context  of  this  election  is  titles  him  to  the  positive 
quite  different  from  that  of  regard  in  which  Mr  Clarice 
Margaret  Thatcher  in  1975,  and  even.  Lord  save  us,  Mr 
the  last  time  the  Tories  had  to  Lflley  has  some  reason  to  be 
respond  to  electoral  defeat,  held-  He  doesn't  have  a single 
Then,  the  party  had  seen  its  big  achievement  to  his  name, 
core  ideas,  as  it  regarded  the  nor  one  conviction  he  has 
matter,  betrayed  by  its  own  been  through  Ere  to  defend: 


[Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


Evidence  emerges  of 
the  suppleness  ofWil- 
liam  Hague's  mind. 

The  Voluntary  Euthanasia 
Society’s  John  Oliver  has 
written  to  the  young  master 
expressing  surprise  at  an 

article  in  a newly  published 
Tory  magazine.  In  the  wil- 
berforce  Quarterly,  William 
(in  company  with  the  other 
four  leadership  candidates) 
said  he  was  opposed  to 
mercy  killing:  “No.”  he  said. 

“I  do  not  believe  In  euthana- 
sia.” Five  years  ago,  how- 
ever, whep.be  replied  to  Bill 
a constituent 

1 have  just  come  to  better  against  Denis  activists  beyond  its  164  paid  the  Mud  of  intellectual  regen-  begun  to  do  so.  Lacking  a def- 

ite  conclusion.  “I  wil1  MPs  have  shown  the  analysis  eration  which,  lusting  after  in  it  ion  of  his  own,  he 

........................  against  Kenneth  Clarice  and.  apparently  shared  by  Red-  another  Thatcher,  Its  MPs  answers  to  the  terms  of  trade 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

This  daft  Dome 
will  be 
a disaster 


He  will  win  for  a simple 
and  deeply  depressing 
reason:  that  he  is'thought  by 
a majority  of  this  moribund 


Tnocrtatr  ,,  • ujauei,  ueuayeu  uy  iu»  own  oeea  uuougu  iuc  iw  ucicum. 

rvr L (Vsafi-  <hroo^1'  and  b>  can  advance  foiled  prime  minister,  Ed-  which  distinguishes  him 

mu*uTTi . . “e  i®3*  their  situation  only  by  re-  ward  Heath.  It  wanted  to  get  sharply,  for  example,  from 

Mjniea  out  to  John  Red-  invigorating  that  definition,  them  back  again,  and  chose  a the  1975  Thatcher,  whose 

contest  asks  a large  leader  who  would  do  so.  Now.  tyrostatus  some  of  his  allies 

toSL.  T2rfes_S£Uielate  (J11BStlon  about  such  an  as-  by  extreme  contrast,  it  sees  cite  as  a winning  precedent 

if™  “ ^at  TC®y  sumption.  That’s  another  di-  its  core  ideas  having  been  for  his  own. 

zfSz  ^soclmiate  of  jthe  saster  for  the  right.  ftffcpn  over  by  the  other  side.  This  walking  void,  none- 

The  limited  inquiries  that  One  thing  the  Tory  Party  tbeless,  must  recite  the  right- 

have  been  made  among  party  does  not  stand  in  need  of  is  wing  catechism.  He  has  duly 


early  1980s,  though  that  flat- 
ters him  since  Mr  Benn  did 


The  limited  inquiries  that 


taken  over  by  the  other  side. 
One  thing  the  Tory  Party- 


have  been  made  among  party  I does  not  stand  in  need  of  is 


ght  carefully 
issue  and  decided 
ed  with  you,”  he 
‘Appropriate  legls- 
-jjuld  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  frame  but  I would 
the  general  prind- 


nail? 


“*-  T~ r ~ “v“*  MOL-UILUICIA  UV  DUULV1V  in iKiawnn 

SSS  who  made  of  Europe  the  cross  Hard-right  casuists  raise 

hard  onwhjdiJtmnM^or  allowed  some  doubts  about  the  survey 
erthelflS  £5"**  J°  destr°yed-  Mr  of  constituency  Tories  which 

Redwood  was  at  it  again  yes-  yielded  this  conclusion.  It 
me  terms  of  pofrttcal  trade,  terday,  making  triumphalist  certainly  didn’t  have  much 
a1?^  detename  lmpossibllism  over  Europe  resemblance  to  a democratic 

+w  E ground  on  which  he  serf-  vote.  But  the  orders  of  magni- 

-inti?^?ns  **  au^  Pretends  the  party  will  tude  registered  by  local  chair- 
™i8rate  from  the  unite  for  victory.  men  in  fovour  of  Mr  Clarke 

hard  rirfrt  to  the  heart  of  the  If  Peter  LiHey  and  not  Red-  were  so  great  as  to  constitute 
party  as  a whole.  There  is  wood  had  come  third,  the  a serious  signal  to  any  demo- 
23®’®“  e^5Fe‘r°“*f  £rom  r,l8ht  mi6ht  be  in  better  cratlc  politician  who  retains 
inis  late,  mid  the  party  seems,  shape.  There  is  no  great  dif-  an  interest  in  cnrumwing  any 

nv  TYTOCtmt  HonT1TH<m  TT««wvnn  /nwu...  V-i it.  «P  mm  m .m  - . ° J 


William  Hague.  IDs  backing  wood,  Lflley  and  Howard  to  and  their  press  ailing  believe 


Tn?  'Tam*  i j , . 1 uuMJiie  wwu,  .Limey  ana  nu 

lory  leadership  comes  from  the  last-ditchers  be  entirely  mistaken. 


who  made  of  Europe  the  cross  Hard-right  casuists  raise  providing. 

on  which  John  Major  allowed  some  doubts  about  the  survey  - 

himself  to  be  destroyed.  Mr  of  constituency  Toiries  which 


this  fate,  and  the  party  seems. 


MT  Clarke  is  incapable  of  down.  Asked  whether  he  op- 
providing.  poses  Britain's  entry  into  eco- 

. ■ nomic  and  monetary  onion 

ever  and  on  principle,  he  was 
Hanue  will  win!  he  saying,  last  week  at  any  rate. 


t decreasing  availability  of 
these  sites  is  characteristi- 
cally portrayed  as  inevitable. 

but  only  by  those  who  choose 
not  to  see  wiiai  Is  happening. 
Far  from  being  used  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  development- 
poor  (the  homeless  and  the 
dispossessed),  land  in  cities  is 
being  swallowed  up  to  supply 
luxuries  to  the  development- 

Georae  Mon  hint  rich  — superstores,  mum- 

the  parliamentary  party  lays  iwivi.  p]e!-eSi  flaShy  new  offices,  ex- 


k?  focapa- 1 ference  between  their  policy  forum  larger  than  his  own 


ble  of  taking  ft. 


— positions,  but  Lflley  has  more  cranium. 

The  disaster  began  with  the  second-order  credibility.  He  Admittedly,  the  same  sig-  

calibre  of  candidates.  None  of  could  have  attracted  the  little  w«i  already  «nw»  from  the  There  is  little  evidence, 

v ^^1Jlcarr  °£  cen*re:  galore  of  Michael  Howard,  as  election,  in  which  hard-line  however,  that  the  MBs  are 

wnat  it  takes  to  be  a national  wen  as  some  Redwoodites.  He  Euro-sceptlcs  did  very  badly,  prepared  to  accept  that  judg- 

leader.  That,  as  I wrote  here  a was  not  “disloyal”  in  1995.  He  Tory  MPs  who  took  no  notice  ment.  It  is  for  too  hard- 


Hague  will  win:  he 
is  thought  by  a 
majority  of  this 
moribund  rump  to 
be  the  least-worst 
option  available 


FIVE  years  ago.  the  Hos- 
pital for  Tropical  Dis- 
eases in  Manaus,  capital 
saying,  lasi  wees  ai  any  rate,  of  the  Brazilian  state  of 
Yes.  Maybe  he'll  need  to  Amazonas,  was  falling  apart, 
shade  that  this  week,  as  LU-  The  roof  was  collapsing,  the 
ley  did  on  Sunday,  to  try  and  windows  were  broken,  the 
pick  up  some  pragmatist  staff  were  unpaid  and  the 
votes.  But  essentially  the  equipment  moribund.  In  one 
working  principle  on  which  of  the  world's  most  plague- 
he  seeks  the  necessary  83  prone  regions,  the  effective 
votes  is:  no  enemies  on  the  treatment  of  infectious  dis- 


right 

The  right  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  this.  But  it  cannot  be 


eases  had  come  to  an  end. 


elusive  executive  Oats  and 
now  our  very  own  Millennia- 
dromo.  It  is  not  hard  lo  see 
why:  the  market  in  real  estate 
is  rigged. 

Britain  is  divided  into  de- 
velopment zones  — the  lim- 
ited areas  in  which  houses  or 
factories  can  be  built  — and 
agricultural  zones:  the  much 
wider  regions  in  which  new 
construction  is  not  permitted. 
Land  in  the  development 
zones  acquires,  as  a result,  an 


The  state  government  artificial  scarcity  value.  As 


strode  into  action.  Next  door 


w»i  already  wmw  from  the 
election,  in  which  hard-line 


There  is  little  evidence, 
however,  that  the  MPs  are 


anything  other  than  the  pre-  to  the  decaying  old  hulk,  it 
lude  to  a betrayal,  if  the  cleared  a new  plot  and  poured 
leader  has  any  Interest  in  £20  million  — a substantial 


winning  a General  Election. 
Hague,  like  John  Major, 


portion  of  the  state  budget  — 
into  an  enormous  new.  shiny. 


week  ago,  is  the  perverse  but  is  not,  as  Redwood  seems  to-  of  that  are  unlikely  to  attend  headed.  It  suggests  a retreat  would  have  been  brought  to  domed  building,  made  from 

rev^^ng  legat^of  18  years  of  people  more  sympathetic  to  any  other  piece  of  evidence  from  the  ideologising  defer-  power  by  people  who  thought  the  latest  materials,  which 

jnuncoensm.  The  lady  pro-  than  I am,  slightly  nuts.  A they  find  uncomfortable  to  mlties  that  so  many  Tory  pol-  they  owned  him.  In  his  case,  would,  it  claimed,  cure  many 

aucea  not  (me  disciple,  m the  saner  rightist  would  have  of-  hear.  ltlclans  are  hooked  on.  they  have  more  reason  to  of  the  region's  ills.  It  was  not. 


s much-loved  Youth 


Correspondent, 
ering  everything  from 
international  football  to  the 
defection  from  the  Smnrfk 
oferoup  founder  Father 
Atraham.  It  was  through 
tips  work  that  John  devel- 
oped the  groovy  image  that 
sf  appealed  to  his  colleagues 
cp  Tuesday,  and  we're  ex- 
tremely proud  of  him. 

JMk  MONTH  into  his 

chairmanship  of  the 
r^kl922  committee.  Sir 
Archie  Hamilton  has  made  a 
Strong  impression.  So  we 
/rang  yesterday,  and  asked  if 
[he  would  be  prepared  to  sit 
| an  intelligence  test.  Claim- 
/ ing  to  have  taken  an  IQ  test 
/ in  the  Army,  bat  unable  to 
I recall  his  score.  Sir  Archie 
I asked:  “Who  else  would  be 
f sitting  the  test?”  Jnst  yon. 
j “What  for?”  Purely  the  gen- 
I eral  interest  of  the  readers. 

I “I’d  only  be  prepared  to  sit 
i the  test  with  other  people,” 
i said  Archie,  and  at  tills 
point  we  bade  him  good  day. 
Does  anyone  have  a contact 
number  forBenny  from. 
Crossroads?  ! 

■ I 

IN  the  soothsaying  war- 
of-nerves  test  between 
Diary  forecaster  Steptoe 
and  God,  the  Almighty  is  the 
first  to  blink.  Michael  Dros- 
nin,  who  claims  lnhis  book 
The  Bible  Code  that  every 
major  historical  event  was 
encrypted  by  God  into  the 
Old  Testament,  originally 
agreed  to  talk  to  ns  tomor- ' 
row;  however,  his  publisher 
rang  yesterday  to  cancel,  of- 
fering a substitute  inter- 
view on  Friday.  Surely,  in 
His  omniscience,  God 
knows  that  we  don’t  work 
Fridays? 


successor  generation,  who  ffered  a chance  of  maximising 
measured  up  to  her.  Come  the  factional  position 


saner  rightist  would  have  of-  hear. 

ffered  a chance  of  maximising  Very  probably  this  will 


hear.  ltlclans  are  hooked  on. 

Very  probably  this  will  Barring  a major  accident  in 
now  continue.  The  odds  are  the  weekend  press,  therefore, 


would,  it  claimed,  cure  many 
of  the  region's  ills.  It  was  not. 


1997,  the  pygmies  could  not  He  would  not,  on  the  other  heavily  against  Mr  Clarke.  WQliam  Hague's  momentum 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  hand,  have  done  much  for  the  even  though  the  party  shows  is  unlikely  to  be  diverted  be- 
which  of  them  was  smallest  party.  He  would  still  person-  so  much  more  political  sense  fore  next  Tuesday.  This 


And  each  could  muster  only  a ify  the  belief  that  the  Conser-  than  its  MPs.  His  election  shows  every  sign  of  being  the  days  look 

demeaning  fragment  of  sup-  va fives  are  a)  a party  of  the  would  be  the  obviously  politi-  culminating  disaster  for  the  between 

port.  The  exact  outcome  on  hard  right  through  and  cal  outcome.  He  would  be  the  politics  of  the  British  right  disaster. 


think  so.  But  sooner  or  later,  however,  a replacement  for 
he  would  have  to  change  or  the  old  hospital  but  a "Samba- 
lose.  The  next  election  Is  un-  dromo”  — a huge  new  sta- 
winnable  from  the  hard  right,  diiun  in  which  people  could 
Which  is  why  the  next  few  dance  the  samba.  It  was,  quite 
days  look  set  to  seal  the  pact  rightly,  condemned  at  home 


illusion 


■ graph.lt  is  conducted  by 
Lord  Wyatt’s  daughter  Pe- 
tronella,  the  girl  for  whom 
that  Impish  rodent  Mr 
Saucy  Squirrel  was  created. 
(Her  brother,  incidentally, 
is  called  Pericles;  the  name 
is  pronounced  to  rhyme 
with  testicles.)  She  has  been 
chatting  to  that  intellectual 
s aper-hea  Vyweigh  t Martyn 
Lewis,  an(l  towards  the  end 
of  the  pte^e,  asks  him  what 
he  does  for  fan.  He  tikes 
••fine  wiries”,  says  Martyn, 
but  has  nbt  been  drunk 

Idrthday . But 
ike  to  fill  up 
Martyn, 
rorld  a better  - 
gh. 

light  shines 
lysterious  de- 
, through  “HI 
lists  Mcln- 
tntolier  Job  as 
ra  House’s 
a.  Tensions  . 
id  ROH  chair- 
ilington 
r as  was) 
ee.  but  we 
•such  a vel- 
vet# operator,  Big  Gum 
Gu  i can  be  quite  abrniser. 

A I >y  moment  In  Miss 
Me  n tosh's  short  tenure 
cane  the  morning  shear-, 
rii  sd  for  work  to  find  a 
me  ho.  “The  sandwiches  in 
ttteirtxsh  bar  last  night 
were  not  up  to  the  usual . 
standard,”  wrote  Lord  Gum 
Gn».  “Could  you  see  toit 
pU^T*' Whata^ Weedin'  ;\ 
flumly. 

IraSwcHAffltoflniiCP^^w. 


Licence  to  kill  dragons 

THE  history  cf  broad- 1 cancer.  But  in  both  cases  it  | ties.  A greater  degree  of  trans-  ] ITV,  to  in-house  programme-  j additional  obligations  placed 
racHntr  teaches  us  I seems  wise  to  treat  the  corre-  parency,  and  more  elaborate  makers  and  to  independents,  upon  us  in  the  new  Charter 
the  danger  of  fore-  lation  as  more  than  systems  of  Fair  Trading  rules  But  where  should  the  and  Agreement  we  now  ac- 
castto&As  CP  Scott  coincidence.  and  controls,  is  entirely  ap-  secondary  responsibility,  the  count  for  BBC  performance 

said  in  1936:  "Tele-  There  are  of  course,  alter-  j propriate  to  ensure  that  the  I responsibility  for  “guarding  against  our  published  State- 


the  danger  of  fore-  lation  as 
casting.  As  CP  Scott  coincidence, 
said  in  1936:  “Tele-  There  are 


There  are  of  course,  alter-  J propriate  to  ensure  that  the  responsibility  for  “guarding  against  our  published  State- 
-■  - - * ’ 1 J * -» " — ■ 1 ^ 1 — ■”  1 ment  of  Promises  to  Viewers 


vision?  The  word  Is  half  native  financial  models.  The  BBC  does  not  abuse  its  strong  the  guards  themselves",  lie?  ment  of  Promises  to  Viewers 

Greek  and  half  T^Hn  No  good  BBC  could  undoubtedly  sur-  position  vis-A-vis  its  commer-  In  the  case  of  the  ITV  compa-  and  Listeners;  we  consult 

will  come  of  this  device.”  But  vive  if  it  moved  to  subscrip-  dal  competitors,  and  that  the  nies  the  answer  seems  clear,  about  sign  ificant  changes;  we 

we  can  learn  from  the  past  15  tion;  indeed,  financially  licence  fee  is  not  used  to  sub-  They  derive  theirprogramme  bring  together  audience 


years  of  broadcasting  that  the  speaking,  it  would  flourish,  sidise  commercial  trading.  I 
rate  of  change  has  been  expo-  But  its  universality  would  believe  a public-service 
nentiaL  Look  back  15  years  vanish  overnight  its  ability  broadcaster  can  run  a com- 
nwri  we  Wnri  a broadcasting  to  reach,  to  challenge,  to  lift  mercial  operation  without 
world  that  is  completely  on-  the  horizons  of  the  poorer  and  distortion  or  contamination; 


sidise  commercial  trading.  I responsibilities  from  a sue* 
believe  a nubile-service  cessful  franchise  bid;  these 


mercial  operation  without  largely  quantitative;  and  an  listening  to  audiences;  and  we 
distortion  or  contamination;  external  regulator  is  neces-  are  building  effective  partner- 


andapparently  under-privileged  sections  of  but  only  if  commercial  adivi-  sary  because  the  board  of  an 
static  — a cosy,  heavily  regu-  oor  community  would  disap-  ties  are  clearly  separate,  have  ITV  aanpany^  primary  res- 
tated duopoly  of  BBC  and  ITV  pear;  and  its  educational  role  transparent  accounts,  and lare  ponsfoildy  Is  finandal  and  to 
that  seems  improbable  today,  would  be  radically  impaired,  carefully  monitored.  The  its  shareholders.  The  ITCs 
it  was  only  in  1982  that  Lord  Privatisation  has  its  regu-  price  of  such  arrangements  is  regulation  with  a light 
Kwasomy  mi^H*^  tor  advocates,  the  most  recent  that  commercial  negotiations, 


Whitelaw,  as  Home  Secretary, 


mihlished  a oarar  OP  "Direct  being  Gerald  Kaufman  in  the  for  example,  over  new  cuan-  mtMs  case.  straigraen  us  accoumaumi.v 

RrYwrfcaqtina  bv  Satdllte”'.  Dally  Mail  a couple  of  weeks  nels  or  programme  rights,  are  But  such  an  approach  ap-  to  Parliament 

"M  nKithon."  the  cyn-  ago.  Again,  a privatised  BBC  inevitably  tripartite,  as  they  plied  to  the  BBC  would  de-  One  mechanism  for  doing 

009  would  be  a commercial  sue-  will  involve  the  rlglrts  owner  stray  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  this  would  be  to  use  the  BBC 

then  we  have  had  cess  (although  ITVs  revenue  (the  publicly  fkmded  BBC).  BBC  as  a whole.  I believe  that  Annual  Report  and  Accounts. 

«Snetitkm  from  cable  svs-  would  be  halved  in  the  pro-  BBC  Worldwide  (our  commer-  the  Governance  of  Pro-  which  contains  derailed  fi- 

cess,  and  1LR  would  be  badly  dal  arm),  and  the  proposed  gramme  Standards,  m the  nancial  results.  theDirector- 

tems,  two  new  General's  Review,  the  Gover- 

nors'  Assessment  expUcitly 

public-service  broadcasting  - its  quality,  diversity,  innovation 
vari-  and  distinctiveness- would  be  undermined  by  privatisalion 

yjja?  SimTc  of  inter-  damaged):  But  the  pillars  of  commercial  partner.  This  BBC’s  case,  should  remain  The  Report  is  laid  before 
fhiTwffl  lead  to  broadcasting  complicates  and  slows  down  where  it  presently  rests.  Parliament  each  July.  It 

^convergence  S — quality,  diversity,  innova-  malts:  negotiations;  but  it  is  a firmly  and  sqnardy  with  the  seems  to  me  that  it  might 

foeradlo  tion  and'distinctivenass.  and  price  that  has  to  be  paid,  governors  and  the  corpora-  provide  a usefol  and  precise 
set. me irwmv  the  national  Above  all.  we  need  to  dlstin-  tion.  This  responsibility  is  agenda  for  an  autumn  appear- 

the  persOTal  c°J?®l^er(rtnide  culture  — would  be  under-  guish  between  ends  and  dearly  defined  in  the  Charter  ance  by  the  BBC  m front  of 

foe  telephone  fflto  a # The  tofruSon  of  a Seans;  between  our  primary  and  foe  Agreement;  it  is  foe  National  Heritage  Select 

instrument  — certainly  Ti®01.1,,  _”T*r Z^7i!Y:T xhiinMnni  hnuuiw  mam  fflMKtativp  Committee,  and  that  the 


but  only  if  commercial  actlvi-  sary  because  the  board  of  an  ships  with  the  Broadcasting 
ties  are  clearly  separate,  have  ITV  company’s  primary  res-  Councils  in  Scotland.  Wales 
transparent  accounts,  and  are  ponsibility  is  financial  and  to  and  Northern  Ireland, 
carefully  monitored.  The  its  shareholders.  The  ITC’s  I know  the  new  Secretary  of 
price  of  such  arrangements  is  “regulation  with  a light  State  has  been  considering 
that  commercial  negotiations,  touch”  is  entirely  appropriate  how  the  BBC  might 
for  wrampie,  over  new  chan-  In  this  case.  strengthen  its  accountability 

nelp  or  programme  rights,  are  But  such  an  approach  ap-  to  Parliament 
Inevitably  tripartite,  as  they  plied  to  the  BBC  would  de-  One  mechanism  for  doing 
will  involve  foe  rights  owner  stray  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  this  would  be  to  use  foe  BBC 

(the  publicly  fkmded  BBC).  BBC  as  a whole.  I believe  that  Annual  Report  and  Accounts. 
BBC  Worldwide  (our  commer-  the  Governance  of  Pro-  which  contains  detailed  fi- 
dal  arm),  and  the  proposed  gramme  Standards,  in  the  naneial  results,  the  Director- 
General's  Review,  the  Gover- 
nors’ Assessment  explicitly 

Public-service  broadcasting  - its  quality,  diversity,  innovation 
and  distinctiveness- would  be  undermined  by  privatisalion  JSJ25SS 

— : responsibilities- 

commerclal  partner.  This  BBC’s  case,  should  remain  The  Report  is  laid  before 
complicates  and  slows  down  where  it  presently  rests.  Parliament  each  July.  It 
malor  negotiations;  but  it  is  a firmly  and  squarely  with  the  seems  to  me  that  it  might 


instrument  — certaimy  unw. 

within  20  years,  and  perhaps  successflilbi 
within  five.  „ gy , should 

The  BBC  has  often  led,  and  undertaken. 


successful  broadcasting  ecolo*  pnhiic-service  obligations  and  broader  and  more  qualitative  Committee,  and  that  the 
av  should  not  be  lightly  our  secondary  commercial  than  the  responsibilities  of  resultant  discussions  might 
. u r. tin'inv  it  ruMvfa  he  usefullv  fociLSfld  and  mn- 


i^erationswhidi  exist  to  sup-  the  lTV  companies;  it  needs 
port  to  permeate  the  whole  fabric 


ra;  foe  There  are  two  dimensions  port  them.  to  permeate  the  whole  rapnc 

alW?yS-^a«P?ntaoScast-  to  our  competitive  environ-  The  primary  responsibility  of  foe  corporation;  and  ttdo« 
malor  chancss  in  Dlwuraw  -T.  Tlx  lia  at  nmmmmg  nAf  ittnrf  ikAir  tn  hAin?  shared 


be  usefully  focused  and  con- 
structive as  a result 
Above  all,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  remember  that  foe 
only  thing  that  really  matters 


wren®! k ment  The  first  which  rests  for  all  aspects  cf  programme  not  lend  itself  to  being  shared  tinue  to  remanner  that  foe 

ing.  Throughout  fi the  ITC  and  OBd,  Is  to  standards  must  rest  wifo  the  externally  or  second-guessed,  only  thing  that  really  matters 

ensure  that'  the  broadcast  broadcaster,  it  is  the  broad-  although  the  back-stop  releof  In  broadcasting  is  the  pro- 
e tdaving  level  A robust  caster’s  job  to  ensure  that  his  the  Broadcasting  Stamfords  grammes:  all  the  rest  is 

The  ficen«  S^KvaOTrSS  will  con-  programmes  conform  to  Commission  works  weH  The  housekeeping. 

the  BWS  ,*hlUtT>na  w°-  requirements  spelt  out  In  leg-  appromlate  seomday  con-  - — 

cess.  The  cause-and-effect  ™L  ^ iw  a dominant  islation,  and  that  pit^ramme-  trol  over  the  BBC  s perfor-  Sir  Cbnstopher  Bland  is 
relationship  betweenfoe  and  content  makers  work  within  a frame-  mance  should  lie  In  its  chairman  oi  the  BBC.  Thfe  is  an 

Ucence  fee  aaS  A avoided.  * work  of  dearly  delineated  relationship  wifo  Parliament  edited  version  foe  RTS 

BBC  cannot  be  conriujv^  rSfiw  Sthe  rules.  And  these  roles  apply  and  with  the  licence-fee  naming  Memorial  Lecture, 

ffggSg&ffjS  equally  to  foe  BBC  and  to  payer.  As  a direct  result  of  the  delivered  last  rngM 


and  abroad  as  a monumental 
waste  of  public  money. 

Today.  Britain's  stock  of  af- 
fordable housing  is  falling 
apart  Every  year.  90.000  new 
affordable  homes  are  needed, 
while  only  around  40,000  get 
built  Of  all  British  house- 
holds. 154.000  are  officially 
homeless.  South-east  London 
suffers  particularly  badly. 
Luckily,  there  is  some  derelict 
land  available  on  which  part 
of  foe  problem  can  be  solved. 


planning  controls  in  cities 
have  been  relaxed,  the  specu- 
lative price  of  this  scarce  land 
has  risen  still  further.  While 
real  estate  outside  the  devel- 
opment zone  sells  for  a maxi- 
mum of  £2,500  an  acre,  along 
the  river  in  London  it  fetches 
as  much  ns  £3  million.  As  a 
result,  developers  could  not 
contemplate  building  cheap 
housing,  community  centres 
or  free  recreation  areas,  even 
if  they  wanted  to.  No  one  will 
invest  in  any  but  the  most 
immediately  lucrative  (and 
unsustainable!  means  of  cele- 
brating foe  millennium  at 
Greenwich. 

Development  zoning  makes 
sense  — it  is  a popular  and 
effective  means  of  protecting 
the  countryside.  What  makes 
no  sense  is  that  foe  rigged 
market  it  nurtures  should  be 
allowed  to  behave  as  if  It  were 
a free  market.  Established  by 
the  planning  system,  it  must 
surely  also  be  restrained  by 
the  planning  system.  The  best 


The  Government  looks  as  if  it  millennium  present  foe  Gov- 
is  about  to  stride  into  action,  eminent  could  give  Britain 
It  seems  prepared  to  put  a would  cost  nothing,  save 
substantial  portion  of  foe  billions  and  hurt  only  foe  tiny 


state  budget  into  an  enormous 
new,  shiny,  domed  building, 
made  from  the  latest 
materials . . . 

The  plan  for  foe  Millen- 
nium Dome,  unveiled  on  Sat- 
urday and  rescued  from  its 
rightful  place  in  foe  dustbin 
by  a Cabinet  committee  on 
Tuesday,  is  a social  and  envi- 
ronmental disaster  of  which 


handful  of  people  who  have 
profited  so  handsomely  from 
our  discomfiture. 

YESTERDAY.  John  Pres- 
cott launched  his  gi- 
gantic new  environ- 
ment, transport  and  regional- 
development  ministry.  He  has 
promised  a sustainable  future 
for  Britain.  If  he  means  what 


the  state  government  of  he  says  then  his  department's 
Amazonas  would  be  proud,  first  act  must  be  to  issue  new 
Quite  aside  from  foe  use  of  planning  guidance,  insisting 
huge  quantities  of  polluting  that  basic  social  needs  be  met 
PVC,  and  foe  dome's  proposed  before  urban  land  is  used  for 
demolition  just  two  years  luxury  developments, 
after  construction,  foe  dere-  The  immediate  result  would 
lict  land  It  is  scheduled  to  be  a massive  reduction  in  the 
expropriate  has  become  one  of  value  of  development  land,  en- 


our  most  precious  resources. 

The  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Association  warns 
that  urban  development  sites 


abllng  local  authorities  to 
spread  their  newly  won  capi- 
tal receipts  much  further,  and 
housing  associations,  govem- 


are  now  disappearing  so  fast  ment  and  community  groups 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  meet-  to  start  patching  some  of  the 
ing  foe  Government’s  aim  of  vast  holes  in  social  provision 
confining  60  per  cent  of  all  left  by  the  last  administration. 


new  housing  to  cities.  Instead, 
new  homes  are  being  pushed 
into  the  countryside.  Ear  from 


Without  such  restraint,  devel- 
opment in  Britain,  just  like 
development  In  Brazil,  will 


- Christopher  Bland  responds  to  concerns  about  the  BBC’s  commercial  activities 

ptervinp  in  the  Daily  Tele-  anj-|  bureaucracy;  by  offering  to  open  it  to  greater  Parliamentary  scrutiny 


V,  to  in-house  programme-  additional  obligations  placed 
akers  and  to  independents,  upon  us  in  the  new  Charter 
But  where  should  the  and  Agreement  we  now  ac- 


count for  BBC  performance 


people's  Jobs,  services,  lam-  continue  to  serve  only  foe 
fries  and  communities.  The  developers. 


Britain's  only 
money  back 
credit  card 


They  derive  their  programme  bring  together  audience 
responsibilities  from  a sue-  research,  independent  expert 
cessful  franchise  bid;  these  advice  and  public  events  into 
are  limited,  contractual  and  a systematic  programme  of 
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Alexander  Kazhdan 


Byzantine  path  of 


a Russian  scholar 


Alexander  Kaz- 
hdan, who  has 
died  aged  74.  was 
one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  Byzan- 
tium or  all  time.  But  as  a Jew- 
ish academic  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Stalin  and  Brezhnev, 
Kazhdan  was  progressively 
prevented  from  teaching;  and 
in  1978  he  and  his  wife,  Mou- 
sia.  were  given  exit  visas  and 
told  to  leave. 

After  a long  transit  journey 
through  Europe,  they  arrived 
in  America,  where  Kazhdan 
spent  the  rest  of  his  career  at 
Harvard  University's  Center 
for  Byzantine  Studies,  Dum- 
barton Oaks.  There  he  initi- 
ated and  edited  his  most  no- 
table contribution  to  his  Geld. 
The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  By- 
zantium (1991). 

Kazhdan  was  born  in  Mos- 
cow and  suffered  from  such 
poor  eyesight  that  he  was 
spared  wartime  military  ser- 
vice. He  graduated  from  the 
pedagogical  institute  at  Ufa. 
While  doing  postgraduate 
work  in  medieval  history  at 
Moscow  University  he  was 
pressured  to  enter  the  field  of 
Byzantine  studies,  then 
undergoing  a revival  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  From  1947  until 
his  departure  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  established  himself 
as  the  most  prolific  of  Byzan- 
tinists.  publishing  some  500 

articles,  reviews  and  major 
books  and  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  Soviet  scholars  a 
wide  range  of  European  publi- 
cations. 

Kazh dan’s  chief  concern  in 
this  period  was  Byzantine 
feudalism  — that  is.  how  the 
East  Roman  Empire  manifest- 


ed this  rasential  stage  of 

Marxism-Leninism  during 
the  medieval  period.  The 
results  were  published  In  hie 
books  on  agrarian  history  in 
late  Byzantium  (19S2)  and 
country  and  city  in  the  ninth 
and  10th  centuries  (I960).  In 
an  article  In  Soviet  Archaeol- 
ogy (1954),  he  took  issue  with 
the  presumed  continuity  of 
ancient  cities  into  the  Middle 
Ages.  Although  he  was  never 
a “dirt  archaeologist”,  the 
historian  analysing 

the  apparent  absence  of  coin 
finds  from  the  first  two  de- 
cades of  the  seventh  century. 


Like  many  other 
Jewish  academics, 
he  was  prevented 
from  teaching  in 
Moscow,  working 
instead  in 
provincial  Tula 


the  lack  of  imported  pottery 
and  records  of  burning  in  ash 
levels,  constructed  a pattern 
of  city  breakdown  which  he  | 
felt  constituted  a major  sever- 
ance of  the  links  hack  to  the 
ancient  world.  This  theory  of  i 
discontinuity  provoked  criti- 
cism, but  it  is  increasingly 
substantiated  by  further  ar- 
chaeology. 

He  then  began  research  on  j 
Byzantine  culture,  tracing  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  and  I 
Christian  Impetus  to  learn- 1 


ing.  In  1974  he  published  a 

study  of  the  ruling  class  of  By- 
zantium which  combed  the 
literary  texts  of  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries  in  particular  to 
trace  the  family  connections 
and  relationships  between 
those  who  dominated  both  the 
bureaucratic  civilian  world 
and  the  military  spheres  of 1 
Byzantine  society.  This  led  to 
his  next  book.  People  and 
Power  in  Byzantium  (1982), 
published  after  his  departure  I 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  the  1970s.  Kazhdan  was 
in  academic  exile  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Like  many 
other  Jewish  academics,  be 
was  prevented  from  teaching 
in  the  capital,  working  in- 
stead in  provincial  Tula.  With 
the  emigration  of  Kazhdan’ s 
son.  David,  to  the  US.  the  po- 
sition of  Kazhdan  and  hlft 
wife,  Mousia,  became  untena- 
ble- In  1978  he  made  his  way 
from  Moscow  to  Washington 
via  Germany.  France  and 

Britain. 

A measure  of  the  upheaval 
in  his  life  is  chronicled  in  the 
lectures  he  gave  during  this 
exodus.  He  gave  these  lec- 
tures in  the  language  of  the 
country  where  he  found  him- 
self,  without  notes.  He  spoke 
at  the  Warburg  Institute,  Lon- 
don University,  in  appallingly 
accented  English  to  a con- 
fused and  unresponsive  audi- 
ence. which  he  won  over  by 
his  genial  engagement  with 
everyone  present  and  his 
refusal  to  fell  back  into  Rus- 
sian. These  were  the  hall- 
marks of  his  successful  trans- 
plantation to  the  US. 

preceded  by  part  of  his  li- 
brary and  extraordinary  card 


index  on  tiny  slips  of  grainy 
Soviet  paper  stored  in  shoe 
boxes,  Karhriqn,  perhaps  Har- 
vard’s most  prestigious  ap- 
pointment in  the  field,  pre- 
pared to  start  publishing  in  a 
completely  different  context 
In  1982  People  and  Power  in 
Byzantium,  written  with 
Giles  Constable,  appeared, 
followed  two  years  later  by 
Studies  . On  Byzantine  Litera- 
ture of  the  11th  and  12th  Cen- 
turies with  Simon  Franklin 
and  Change  in  Byzantine  Cul- 
ture (1985)  with  Annabel 
Wharton  Epstein,  dedicated 
to  friendship.  While  his  | 
spoken  English  always 
remained  heavily  accented, 
his  command  erf  the  written 
language  grew  increasingly 
sophisticated.  Within  less 
than  a decade  of  his  arrival, 
he  had  persuaded  Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  the  National  En- 1 
dowment  for  the  Humanities 
to  fund  a giant  collective 
research  project.  The  Oxford 
Dictionary  of  Byzantium. 

It  emerged  in  three  volumes 
in  1991  to  considerable  criti- 
cism of  its  incinsfnn  of  minor 
aspects  of  Byzantium  at  the 
expense  of  other  more  main- 
stream topics.  The  highly  per- 
sonal nature  of  the  entries  — 
all  reviewed  by  Kazhdan  him- 
self and  often  rewritten  by 
him  so  that  the  original  con- 
tributions became  totally  sub- 
merged — also  attracted  ad- 
verse comment.  But  for 
teachers  and  students  alike  it 
has  proved  a fantastic  tool,  a 
clear  guide  to  the  subject  and 
an  amazingly  useflll  introduc- 
tion to  many  associated  ancil- 
lary disciplines. 

Kazhdan  found  it  hard  to 
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Keeping  life 
at  the  centre 
ofhisart 


WHEN  life  drawing 
was  axed  from  the 
art  school  curricu- 
lum in  1979,  Bernard  Reyn? 
niHg.  who  ha«a  died  aged  81, 
was  so  incensed  he  took  his 
life  home.  Undeterred 
by  the  non-avaQablllty  in  the 
first  week  or  two  of  profes- 
sional models,  class  members 
took  turns  to  pose  for  the 
others.  Life  drawing  sessions 
In  his  front  room  became  a 
weekly  fixture  in  Ipswich's 
art  life-  Bernard  was  deter- 
mined that  art  will  out. 

Since  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war  he  had  been  a piv- 
otal arid  inspirational  figure 
in  the  East  Anglian  arts 
scene.  In  the  1930s  he  studied 
at  the  Norwich  School  of  Art 
alongside  Bernard  Meadows. 
Subsequently,  “the  two  Ber- 
nards'’ shared  London  lodg- 
ings in  Chalk  Farm,  regularly 
visiting  Henry  Moore  in  his 
nearby  Hampstead  studio. 

Meadows  became  Moore’s 
assistant  and  established  an 
international  reputation,  but , 
Reynolds’s  studies  at  the 
Westminster  School  of  Art 
were  cut  short  after  a year  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  For  : 
nearly  10  years,  he  worked  as 
a naval  electrical  Instruments 
engineer  in  Norwich.  Then  in 
19*7  a chance  meeting  with 
the  principal  of  an  art  college 
led  to  his  appointment  as  lec- 
turer at  Ipswich  School  of 
Art. 

He  worked  there  until  his 
retirement  in  1981.  and  built 
its  sculpture  course  into  the 
best  in  the  region.  Network- 
ing with  local  artists  and 
their  champions,  such  as  Ce- 
dric Morris,  Edward  Barker, 
Mary  Potter,  Anthony  Stokes, 
John  and  Pam  Dan,  he  was 
the  organiser  of  Sculpture  in 
Anglia  exhibitions  and  a lead- 
ing light  in  local  contempo- 
rary art  societies. 

IDs  own  work  Is  character- 
ised by  its  powerful  feeling 
for  natural  form,  whether  his 
Inspiration  was  the  female 
nude — which  be  described  as 
“a  lifelong  joy",  the  forms  of 

plants,  seeds  and  minerals,  or 
the  skeletons  of  animal*.  Hie 
treated  these  themes  with 
great  freedom,  often  making 
metaphorical  connections  be- 
tween different  orders  of  real- 
ity. with  startling  shifts  of 
scale,  or  he  played  with  sub- 
stituting the  Inside  shape  of 
an  object  for  its  outside. 
There  was  his  nucleus  theme, 
celebrating  the  proliferation 
of  organic  life  at  the  cellular 
level.  There  were  his  myco- 
morphs  — a particularly  idio- 
syncratic Invention  — giant 
mushroom  forms,  whose 
caps,  peppered  with  holes,  be- 
come a kind  of  sensuous,  fun- 
goid lace  work. 

A consummate  technician. 


In  . . . Kazhdan’ s move  to  the  US  was  a huge  upheaval 


adjust  to  America.  He  and 
Mousia  loved  the  gardens  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  always 
took  a walk  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  after  lunch  before  the 
public  was  admitted.  They  re- 
created their  home  life 
around  the  constant  visits 
from  Russian  friends  and 
western  scholars  who  all  con- 
tributed to  his  Festechrtft  pub- 
lished In  1992.  But  the  luxury 
of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  an  arche- 
typal ivory  tower,  made  Alex- 
ander uneasy  and  the  sense  erf 
being  uprooted  never  left 

him 

In  August  1991.  just  before 
the  attempted  military  coup, 
Kazhdan  returned  to  Moscow 
for  the  XVIU  International 


Congress  of  Byzantine  Stud- 
ies. where  he  was  feted  by  old 
friends  and  by  the  interna- 
tional community  of  Byzan- 
tinists.  He  often  traced  the 
most  authoritarian  aspects  of 
the  Stalinist  system  back  to 
the  traditions  of  Byzantine 
autocracy,  so  it  was  a sweet 
moment  for  him  when  the 
process  of  liberalisation  then 
in  train  was  not  thwarted. 

He  is  survived  by  Mousia 
and  their  son. 


Judith  Harrin 


Alexander  Petrovich  Kazhdan. 
historian  of  Byzantium,  bom 
September  3. 1922;  died  May  29, 
1997 


Mathilda  Duchess  of  Argyll 


Secret  marriage  to 
lord  of  the  castle 


MATHILDA  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  who  has 
died  aged  71.  be- 
came the  fourth 
wife  of  Ian,  the  11th  Duke  of 
Argyll,  after  his  sensational 
divorce  from  Margaret  Duch- 
ess of  Argyll-  Margaret  was  a 
hard  act  to  follow  but  the  new 
chatelaine  of  Inveraray  Castle 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands  was 
determined  to  be  a “dignified 
duchess”.  That  she  succeeded 
is  testament  to  her  fortitude, 
goodwill  — and  courage. 

Mathilda  Coster  Mortimer 
was  bom  in  Geneva,  the 
daughter  of  Stanley  Morti- 
mer, a Connecticut  land- 
owner.  and  “Tilly”  Coster,  a 
French  heiress.  The  prove- 
nance of  Mathilda's  father, 
however,  appears  to  have 
been  rather  more  compli-' 
cated.  According  to  Michael 
Thornton,  author  of  a forth- 
coming book  about  the  Argyll 
divorce  case,  “Mathilda  told 
me  that  her  birth  was  the 
result  of  a wager  between  the 
llth  duke  and  her  mother.  He 
bet  Tilly  Coster  that  she 
couldn't  get  a homosexual 
friend  of  theirs,  Stephen  Par- 
rott. into  bed  with  her.  She 
succeeded,  but  in  the  mean- 
time had  made  a marriage  of 
convenience  to  Stanley  Morti- 
mer, and  it  is  his  name  that 
appears  on  her  Swiss  birth 
certificate.  Mathilda  invited 
her  real  father.  Stephen  Par- 
rott. to  her  wedding  to  the 
duke,  although  be  was  tactful- 
ly described  as  her  godfather.” 

Mathilda,  whose  first  lan- 
i guage  was  French,  was 
largely  brought  up  In  France 
by  her  maternal  grand- 
mother. She  studied  philoso- 
phy at  Radcliffe,  an  all-female 
college  now  part  of  Harvard 
University,  retaining  an  In- 
terest in  the  subject  through- 
out her  life. 

In  1948  Mathilda  married 


The  brave  chatelaine . . ■ Mathilda  Duchess  of  Argyll 


PHCROOMftt  VIV1ENIC 


Clemens  Heller,  a professor  of 
human  sciences  at  Paris  Uni- 
versity. The  couple  were  to 
have  three  sons,  one  of  them 
dying  In  tragic  circumstances  i 
in  1971.  The  editorial  board  of 
the  Paris  Review  used  to  meet ! 
in  the  Hellers'  flat  and  Math- 1 
ilda  became  acquainted  with  I 
Margaret  Mead  and  Susan 
Sontag,  among  others.  The 
Hellers  divorced  in  1961,  but 

rpmainpri  fjrm  fripndft. 

Mathilda  had  met  Ten  Ar- 
gyll through  her  mother  and 
after  the  duke’s  bitter  divorce 
from  Margaret  became  final 
in  1963,  the  couple  married  se- 
cretly. It  remained  a source  of 
pleasure  to  the  duchess  that 
the  press  did  not  And  out 
about  the  ceremony  until  well 
after  the  event  The  new 
duchess  came  Into  her 


Norman  Mailer,  a 
one-time  stepson- 
in-law,  described 
her  work  as 
‘near  divine* 


element  at  Inveraray  Castle, 
the  Argyll  seat  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  Fyne  in  the  western 
Highlands.  By  1969,  however, 
the  duke  decided  to  give  up 
his  life  interest  in  Inveraray, 
in  an  attempt  to  avoid  death 
duties.  They  moved  to  France, 
dividing  their  time  between  a > 
flat  in  Paris  and  the  town  of 
Vezelay.  They  returned  fre- 
quently to  Inveraray,  visiting  j 
tiie  duke’s  heir,  the  Marquis  , 
of  Lome  and  travelled  widely.  I 
Mathilda  remained  a peri- 
patetic traveller  until  the  end. 
From  France  the  duchess  sent ! 
copy  to  the  Scotsman,  report-  | 
lng  on  Paris  ’68:  she  claimed 


to  have  been  the  first  to  pre- 
dict that  De  Gaulle  would  lose 
the  ’69  referendum-  After  the 
duke’s  death  in  1973,  the  dow- 
ager duchess  kept  on  her 
Paris  flat  but  also  decided  to 
spend  more  time  in  Scotland. 

She  became  adept  at  land- 
scape photography  and  had 
exhibitions  in  Edinburgh  and 
New  York;  Norman  Mailer,  a 
one-time  stepson-in-law,  de- 
scribed the  work  as  “near  div- 
ine”, although  he  did  try  to 
persuade  her  to  abandon  her 
long-term  novel-in-progress, 
Orian.  Characteristically 
Mathilda  ignored  this  advice 
and  self-published  this  auto- 
biographical-cum-New  Age- 
philosophical  work  in  1987, 
under  the  pseudonym  MM. 
The  book  was  quietly  ignored 
even  after  its  author  revealed 
her  identity. 

Never  afraid  to  take  a 
stand.  Mathilda  Argyll  spear- 
headed a campaign  in  1987  to 
help  raise  money  towards  a 
retirement  fund  for  a -con- 
victed local  drug  smuggler,  an 
Ardfera  friend.  Adverse  pub- 
licity in  the  Scottish  tabloids 
did  not  deter  the  duchess.  She 
was  also  a patron  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Festival  and  of  the  Riv- 
erside Studios  Arts  Founda- 
tion. 

After  suffering  a slight 
stroke  In  1987  her  vivacious 
nature  was  never  quite  the 
same,  but  she  continued  to 
travel,  even  taking  the  local 
bos  from  Tangier  to  Casa- 
blanca, against  the  advice  of 
her  host  the  Hon  David  Her- 
bert. In  hindsight  it  was  an 
experience  she  did  not  relish. 
She  was  always  ftm,  and  a 
steadfast  friend  to  many. 


be  was  equally  at  home  with 
carving  and  casting,  and  with 
creating  objects ; Uat  com- 
bined the  two;  like  his 
'•pegged*’ bronzes  j 

Bernard’s  sculptures  em- 
| bellisb  buildings  and  public 
spaces  all  over  Ipswich,  Two 
of  his  caryatids  preside  over  a 
Finnish  pasaenfrrfoaifr  res- 
taurant. to  his  BOth  vear  Hos> 
wtch  commissioned:  :his'. 
bronze.  Parrot  Hem  lath* 
1950s,  Bernard  haS  disfh- 
terred  a bird’s  skull  h Qedrlc 
Morris’s  Suffolk  gam®.  Ce- 
dric said  It  had  to  bs-tbat  of 
his  okl  pet.  Rubtoja  red 
macaw,  a bird  of  character, 
notorious  both  for  safey  fczj. 
guage  and  hostility  to  kxnen. 
Rubio,  who  had  been  bought 
from  a sailor  in  Jtkaalca. 
lived  to  a great  age  befits  fail- 
ing victim  to  a risky  pekhant 
for  chewing  up  wine  fens. 
Cedric  and  his  WKupmlac, 
Lett  Haines,  were  subse- 
quently disconcerted  when 


call 


Reynolds. . .art  will  oat  { 


the  vet,  called  In  to  carry  out 
a post-mortem,  announce* 
that  Rubio  had  been  a “she"* 
parrot  all  along!  The  impres 
sive  contours  of  the  macaw* 
skull  stayed  with  Bernard 
and  today  Parrot  Head  glares 
mischievously  from  Us  plinth 
at  the  loungers  and  escapees 
from  shopping  on  Norwich 
Castle  Green. 

Bernard  Lived  for  and 
through  an  art  that  went 
along  with  an  intensity  of 
human  warmth,  enthusiasm 
and  curiosity.  He  was  also  an 
indefatigable  diarist  whose 
journals  will  be  an  endless 
resource  for  historians  of  a 
spirited  provincial  arts  life 
over  half  a century. 

He  leaves  Gwyneth,  his 
wife  of  44  years,  a son  three 
daughters,  and  grand- 
children. 


Jules  out 
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Robert  Short 


Barnard  Reynolds,  sculptor, 
bom  June  2, 1915;  died  May  30, 
1997 
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Birthdays 


Prof  Michael  Adler,  venere- 
ologist, University  College, 
London,  58;  George  Bush, 
former  US  President,  73;  • 
Mark  Calcavecchia,  golfer, 
87;  Charles  Clark,  vice-pres- 
ident, Mind,  64;  John  Cop- 
ley, opera  producer,  64; 
Chick  Corea,  jazz  pianist, 
composer,  56;  Vic  Damone, 
singer,  69;  Michael  Fabri- 
cant.  Conservative  MP.  47; 
Bobby  Gould,  football  man- 
ager, 51;  Roy  Harper,  rock 
singer  and  songwriter, 

56:  Pat  Jennings,  footballer, 
52;  Peter  Jones,  actor, 

77;  Oliver  Knussen,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  45; 

Dr  Ernest  Mario,  former 


chief  executive.  Glaxo  Hold- 
ings, 59;  Javed  Miandad, 
Pakistan  cricketer,  40; 
Jackie  Pallo,  wrestler,  71; 
Richie  Richardson,  West 
Indies  cricketer.  35; 

Robert  Smith,  showjumper, 
38;  Peter  Snch,  England 
cricketer,  33;  John 
Town  end.  Conservative  MP, 
63. 


Births 


WILLIAMS  - DOHERTY,  lb  Emma  and  Bat. 
a dBugraar  Anya.  9447. 
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OaryPuMfer 


Mathilda  Mortimer,  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  bom  August  20.  1925; 
died  June  5, 1997 


Jackdaw 


Telly  addicts 


NIGHT  after  night,  we  sit  for 
long  hours  in  dark  rooms. 
Identical  images  flow  into 
our  brains,  homogenising 
our  perspectives,  knowledge, 
tastes,  desires.  We  spend 
more  hours  watching  nature 
shows  than  experiencing  the 
real  thing;  more  time  laugh- 
ing at  TV  jokes  than  making 
jokes  ourselves;  more  time 
experienceing  TV  sex  than 
actually  touching  another 
human  body.  If  we  forgo  the 
role  of  participant  in  the  real 
world,  we  become  spectators 
in  the  flickering  world  of 
make  believe. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  envi- 
ronmental movement 


shocked  the  world  into  realis- 
ing that  our  natural  environ- 
ment was  dying.  Now,  our 
mental  environment  is  slmi- 
Larily  endangered.  Micro- 
jolts of  m ind  pollution  flood 
into  our  brains  at  the  rate  of 

3.000  marketing  messages  per 
day — 12  billion  display  ads.  3 
million  radio  ads  and  over 

300.000  TV  commericals  are 
dumped  into  our  collective 
unconscious  like  toxic 
sludge. 

From  the  Canadian  based  Ad- 
buster's  magazine,  found  at 
http://www.adlnisters.org/ 

adbusters 


Dead  poets 


sooner.  White  no  one  will  ad- 
mit to  a wish  from  any  partic- 
ular form  of  death — drown- 
ing, say  on  the  way  to  Malta, 
or  intestinal  catastrophe  still 
more  catastrophic  than  the 
ones  which  figured,  in  the 
psychosomatic  melodrama  of 
his  life — there  is  a wide- 
spread feeling  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. better  even  for  Cole- 
ridge himself,  had  he  simply 

erased  to  exist  during  the 
first  years  of  the  lstir 
century. 

London  Review  qf  Books  on 
the  demise  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge. 


signs  being  used  for  anything 
from  fridge  magnets  to  tea 
cosies,  there’s  no  telling 
where  his  embroidered  face 
might  end  up.  "We’ve  had 
cushions  and  lots  of  frames 
sent  in.  Our  readers  like  to 

put  them  in  the  living  room 
or  in  the  hall” 

With  Quick  and  Easy’s 
high  female  readership,  it*s 
no  surprise  that  the  personal- 
ities chosen  are  predomi- 
nantly male.  "They  want 


i their  heart-throbs  on  the 
wall,”  agrees  the  editor. 

“Marilyn  Monroe  was  the 
only  woman  we’ve  done,  and 
whoever  stitched  her  proba- 
bly did  It  for  her  husband.” 
Tom  Cruise:  coming  to  a 
Jumps-  near  you.  Neon 


Marketing 


FOND  readers  who  dreamed 
of  poems  Keats  might  have 
written  had  he  lived  past  25 
years  and  speculate  what 
works  died  with  Shelley  at  29, 
humane  readers  who  deplore 
tuberculosis  and  drowning 
(together  with  rheumatic  fe- 
ver, arsenic  and  other  wast- 
ers of  romantic  genius), 
entertain  a different,  darker 
regret  when  they  turn  their 
attention  to  Coleridge,  wish- 
ing, not  that  he  bad  lived 
longer,  but  that  he  had  died 


Sew  popular 


AS  well  as  the  usual  embroi- 
dery patterns  such  as  fruit, 
thatched  cottages  and  wood- 
land animals,  Quick  and  Easy 
also  publishes  a monthly  pat- 
tern — - June's  choice  actor  is 
Tom  Cruise. 

The  selection  procedure  is 
strickly  democratic.  “People 
write  in  with  their  requests,” 
says  the  editor.  “We  used 
Tom  this  month  because  he 
was  voted  in  by  the  mast  read- 
ers.’’ And  with  finished  de- 


WHEN  I buy  a kilo  of  carrots 
or  a tin  of  tomatoes.  Tin  not 
making  a commitment  to  a 
jaunt  in  Tenerife.  My  family 
shopping  has  nothing  to  do 
with  trips  to  Alton.  Towers  or 
a cut  price  ticket  to  the 
cinema, 

I don’t  want  to  be  bamboo- 
zled by  marketing  devices.  I 
don’t  look  to  a weekend  in  a 
hotel  as  endorsement  for  the 
freshness  of  the  fillets  on  the 
fish  counter. 

When  will  we  stop  disguis- 
ing our  food  as  entertain- 
ment? 

Spoilt fbr  choice?  The  Grocer 


her  stomach.  A doctor’s  scan 
reveals  not  only  is  she  preg- 
nant with  triplets,  but  the  foe- 
tuses have  grown  instru- 
ments and  formed  a 
swingbeat-so  ul-  grunge-pop 
band.  A record  contract  is  fed 
intravenously  into  their 
brains  and  their  first  single 
“Floating  (In  this  weird 
Sticky  Stuff)”  smashes  on  to 
the  Billboard  chart  at  number 
one. 

Finally,  when  they  vote  on 
a new  post- wo  mb  direction 
and  get  bom,  they  are  metat 
the  ventilator  by  hordes  of 
screaming  girls  waving 
copies  of  their  debut  aamn 
“Jeeze  It’s  Cramped  In  Here 
(Can  Somebody  Open  A Win- 
dow)?” for  them  to  vomit  cm. 
Tony  Blair  announces  a new 
symposium  “officially 
right”  The  point  being; 
Hanson. 

Too  much  tooyojmg?NMJS 


Womb  tunes 


IMAGINE  a terrible  future; 
Mrs  Desdemona  Pratt  from 
Walthamstow  hears  soft, 
slightly  off-key  wailings  from 


Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  E- 
maUjackdauX^uardian- 
JX}.uk.;fixx 0171-713 4866:  write 
Jackdaw.  The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London. 
EG1R8ER. 


Save  Money  on 
International  Phone  Calls 
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Australia  18d 
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Call  for  single  I TV  operator 


Notebook 


Rules  outdated, 
says  Granada 


Ian  King 


GERRY  Robinson, 
chairman  of 
media,  hotel  and 
restaurant  com- 
bine Granada, 
called  yesterday  for  the  rules 
on  ownership  of  ITV  licences 
to  be  swept  away  and  for  the 
creation  of  a single  operator. 


Mr  Robinson,  who  with 
Carlton’s  Michael  Green  and 
United  News  & Media’s  Lord 
Hollick  is  one  of  the  three 
most  powerful  men  in  ITV. 
said  the  reasons  behind  the 
way  the  network  was  put 
together  in  the  1950s  were  no 
longer  applicable. 

Granada  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  completing  an 
agreed  £652  million  bid  for  its 


neighbour.  Yorkshire- Tyne 
Tees,  which  would  effectively 
leave  it  control  of  the  ITV  net- 
work along  with  Carlton  and 
United  News- 

But  Mr  Robinson  said  lt- 
would  be  more  logical,  at 
some  point  during  the  next  10 
years,  if  the  15  ITV  franchises 
were  to  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  a single  owner. 

Mr  Robinson  said  that  if 
ITV  was  being  setup  today,  to 
compete  with  Channel  4, 
Channel  5 and  BSkyB,  its 
structure  would  be  "ludi- 
crous and  costly"  by  compari- 
son with  its  commercial 
rivals.  He  said  that  when  ITV 
had  been  set  up,  airtime  had 
been  a precious  commodity. 


while  the  separate  ITV  fran- 
chises had  been  the  only  tele- 
vision medium  available  for 
advertisers. 

Mr  Robinson  said  that 
there  was  now  much  more 
competition  for  advertising, 
while  thp  introduction  of  digi- 
tal broadcasting  would  mean 
that  airspace  was  at  less  of  a 
premium.  He  added: 'There  is 
no  reason  why  the  UK  should 
be  a net  Importer  of  film  and 
TV  material,  but  we  can't  do 
that  [reverse  the  situation]  if 
the  main  players  are  small 
and  regional  ” 

Mr  Robinson's  comments 
ramp  as  Granada  announced 
a 33  per  cent  jump  in  first-half 
pre-tax  profits  to  £243  million. 


on  turnover  of  just  over  £2 
billion.  Of  the  company's  four 
divisions  — media,  restau- 
rants, hotels  and  rental  — 
hotels  was  the  star  performer, 
with  like-for-like  profits  up  by 
58  per  cent 

Finance  director  Henry 
Staunton  said  Granada  had 
managed  to  pay  off  the  whole 
of  the  S2JS  billion  debt  facility 
put  in  place  to  finance  last 
year’s  £3.9  billion  takeover  of 
Forte,  while  net  debt  fell  to 
£2£  billion. 

Mr  Robinson  played  down 
suggestions  that  Granada  is 
about  to  demerge  its  media 
activities  from  the  rest  of  the 
group,  although  he  admitted 
the  Idea  still  had  its  merits. 
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Move  to  halt 
Energy 
Group  bid 


US  utility  faces 
legal  challenge 
from  consumers 
and  activists 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Corrmpondent 


AMERICAN  environ- 
mentalists and  elec- 
tricity consumers 
will  go  to  court  to 
block  the  £3.6  billion  bid 
being  drawn  up  by  the  US 
utility  PacifiCorp  for  the  Brit- 
ish electricity  and  coal  com- 
pany, the  Energy  Group. 

As  the  two  companies  con- 
tinued yesterday  to  hammer 
out  the  final  details  of  the  hid, 
a pressure  group  based  in 
Portland.  Oregan.  warned 
that  it  would  argue  against 
the  bid  being  allowed  on  envi- 
ronmental and  cost  grounds. 

Speaking  yesterday  from 
Portland,  where  PacifiCorp  Is 
based.  Nancy  Newell  of  the 
<‘Np  Endrun  Committee"  said 
the  deal  would  be  opposed. 
Her  coalition  of  environmen- 
talists and  electricity  consum- 
ers' Is  already  taking-legal 
cction  against  the  merger  of 
two  other  U$  electricity 
Anns,  Enron  and  Portland 

General  Electric. 

Accusing  PacifiCorp  of 
being  “very  orientated 
cowards  the  dollar  rather 
than  social  issues” , Ms  New- 
ell said  local  pressure  groups 
were  campaigning  to  per- 
suade the  company  to  invest 
in  renewable  energy  and  to 
adopt  “green”  policies,  so  far 
with  mily  limited  success. 

One  US  regulatory  expert 
said  last  night  that  US  con- 
sumer groups  intended  to 
contact  their  British  counter- 
parts to  co-ordinate  action  on 
ftSfiCorp.  He  added  that  tl» 
groups  were  contemplating  a 
complaint  against  fee  bid  to 
Sw  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  America’s  cor- 
porate regulator. 


PacifiCorp  would  also  need 
permission  from  its  local  reg- 
ulator, the  state  utility  com- 
mission, to  proceed,  he  said. 

This  permission  has  been 
refused  twice  in  the  recent 
past,  by  the  Virginian  and 
Texan  regulators  when  elec- 
tricity companies  Dominion 
Resources  and  Houston  In- 
dustries first  mooted  bids  for 
the  UK  regional  electricity 
companies. 

There  were  suggestions  in 
-the  US.  last  night  that  con- 
sumer groups  might  try  to 
use  this  vetting  procedure  to 
squeeze  concessions  from  Pa- 
cifiCorp. The  consumer  lob- 
byists are  thought  to  be  con- 
tacting the  attorneys  in 
Virginia  who  blocked  Domin- 
ion's first  bid. 

American  electricity  com- 
panies have  overcome  objec- 
tions from  US  consumer 
groups  to  previous  takeovers 
of  E^s1***1  firms  by  arguing 
that  much  of  the  financing  for 
the  deals  has  been  in  the  form 
of  borrowings  taken  on  by  the 
UK  company.  In  effect,  the  US 
firms  have  paid  little  from 
their  own  resources. 

However,  the  Energy  Group 
.already  has  hefty  borrowings 
and  PacifiCorp  may  be  unable 
to  employ  this,  approach.  _ 

~ City  sources  suggested  last 
r.;PM  that  PacifiCorp  was  in- 
dicating in  private  that  it  md 
not  consider  winning  permis- 
sion from  the  state  utility 
commission  to  be  an  obstacle. 
The  company  is  ulso  thought 
to  be  preparing  to  seek  ap- 
proval for  the  bid  from  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission.  . 

The  Energy  Group’s  shares 
closed  60p-up  at  640p  on  news 
of  the  talks,  below  the  theoret- 
ical value  of  696p  a share  that 
the  bid  would  pot  on  the  com 
pany,  as  outlined  in  the  brief 
Stock  Exchange  statement 
released  on  Tuesday  night 

Energy  minister  John 
Battle  Is  to  meet  electricity 
companies  today  to  warn 
Against  delay  to  plans  for 

competition  in  electricity  sup- 
ply next  April- 


Employment  surge  begins  to  slow 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Etfitor 


B! 


RTT AIN’S  official  job- 
less total  fell  to  its  low- 
est level  in  almost  seven 
years  In  May  following  the 
15th  successive  monthly  drop 
in  the  number  of  people  out  of 
work  and  claiming  benefit 

However,  with  the  distor- 
tions caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Jobseeker's  Allow- 
ance last  October  now  at  an 
end,  the  decrease  of  18,400  last 
month  was  the  smallest  since 
August  last  year. 

A flattening  of  the  number 
of  job  vacancies  and  the  peg- 
ging of  annual  average  earn- 
ings growth  at  4£  per  cent 
also  helped  dampen  City  fears 
of  Inflationary  pressure  build- 
ing up  in  the  labour  market. 

Figures  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  showed 
that  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed claimants  foil  to  a sea- 
sonally adjusted  1.636,000, 
while  the  jobless  rate  edged 
down  from  5Hper  cent  to 
5h  per  cent. 

The  ONS  that  unem- 
ployment was  now  1,350,000, 
below  Its  most  recent  peak  In 
December  1992  and  only 
42,000  above  the  last  trough, 
reached  at  the  end  of  the 
boom  of  the  late  19Mto. 

In  the  eight  months  since 
Introduction  of  the  Jobseek- 
er's Allowance,  the  number  of 


unemployed  claimants  has 
fallen  by  400,000,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment believes  half  of  the 
reduction  is  the  result  of  the 
tougher  benefit  and  job- 
search  rules. 

ONS  officials  said  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  quantify  the  impact 
of  the  Jobseeker's  Allowance, 
but  the  underlying  rate  of  the 
fall  was  higher  than  the 
15.000-20,000  in  mid-1996,  be- 
fore the  allowance  came  in. 
One  explanation  for  the  small 
fan  last  month  was  the  timing 
of  Easter,  which  flattered  the 
April  figures  at  the  expense  of 
May,  officials  said. 

Although  unemployment  fell 
to  all  regions  last  month,  a 
trend  towards  more  full-time 
jobs  has  begun  to  tat  the  bal- 
ance to  the  labour  market 
towards  men.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1997,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees rose  by  103,000,  with 
123,000  more  full-time  jobs  and 
a drop  of  20400  part-time  posts. 

The  May  unemployment 
figures  show  the  number  of 
female  claimants  rose  by 
L110,  while  male  joblessness 
was  down  by  19400. 

Three-quarters  of  the  jobs 
created  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  were  in 
retailing,  »nd  the  service  sec- 
tor overall  is  showing  the 
most  earnings  growth  — up 
: 4.75  per  cent  on  a year  ago. 
Manufacturing  and  produc- 
tion both  posted  increases  of 
445  per  cent 


Haifa  million 
young  people 
‘outside  the 
job  market’ 


Charlotte  Denny 


ONE  IN  ten  16  to  24-year- 
olds  are  either  unem- 
ployed or  stuck  in  a cycle  of 
joblessness  followed  by 
temporary  work  and  dead- 
end training  courses,  ac- 
cording to  a report  today. 

The  report  on  yonth  un- 
employment released  by 
the  Employment  Policy  In- 
stitute and  the  Prince’s 
Trust  says  that  half  a mil- 
lion young  people  are  cur- 
rently outside  the  labour 
market,  for  higher  than  the 
official  unemployment  fig- 
ures suggest. 

The  Institute’s  director, 
John  Philpott.  said  the 
Government’s  programme 
to  help  undex>25s,  which  is 
likely  to  be  unveiled  in  next 
month’s  budget,  should 
make  the  needs  of  this 
group  the  top  priority. 

“The  report  demon- 
strates that  many  young 
people  are  simply  not  job 
ready  or  able  to  undertake 
formal  farther  education 
and  training.  Many  cannot 


even  read  simple  instruc- 
tions or  undertake  basic 
arithmetic,"  he  said. 

The  Government  is  plan- 
ning a package  of  job  subsi- 
dies. voluntary  sector 
placements  or  education 
and  training  for  the  under- 
25s  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  longer  than  six 
months. 

The  report  endorses  some 
of  these  options  but  warns 
that  “training  has  been 
oversold  as  a solution  to 
youth  unemployment". 

Preventing  young  people 
from  failing  at  school  is  a 
better  option  than  low- 
grade  training  schemes  for 
school  leavers,  according 
to  the  trust  and  the  insti- 
tute. They  recommend 
concentrating  resources 
for  nursery  education  in 
areas  with  high  unemploy- 
ment and  setting  up  study 
support  schemes  or  men- 
tors for  those  at  risk  of 
failure. 

But  for  those  who  fall 
through  the  net.  the  report 
recommends  that  youth 
training  initatives  concen- 
trate on  developing  basic 
skills. 

The  report  also  advocates 
better  careers  advice,  sup- 
port for  young  entrepre- 
neurs and  relaxing  the  ben- 
efit rules  on  availability  for 
work  so  young  people  can 
study  or  do  volunteer  work. 


Lighting  the  blue 
touch  paper.  . . 


Edited  by 
Lisa  Buckingham 
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Gerry  Robinson  (left)  and  Charles  Allen,  chairman  and  chief  executive  of  Granada,  which  annonnced  a 33  per  cent  jump  in  first-half  profits  yesterday  photograph:  mahtbx  ooowm 


Citing  the  recent  demergers 
Of  Thom-EMI  and  Hanson, 
Mr  Robinson  said  there  was 
little  evidence  that  demergers 
had  succeeded  in  delivering 
value  for  shareholders,  de- 
spite their  apparent  popular- 
ity in  toe  City. 

He  went  on:  "There’s  been  a 
lot  of  talk  about  us  separating 
the  media  division,  but  we  see 
no  reason  at  all  why  that’s 
likely  to  happen.  There  are 
good  arguments  for  doing  it, 
but  it’s  become  less  of  a hot 
Issue  when  people  have  seen 
the  results  — Thorn’s  share- 
holders, for  instance,  are  not 
a happy  bunch.” 

Granada  shares  fell  l7Vip  to 
885p  on  toe  results. 


RKSHERE-Tyne  Tees 
may  still  be  hanging  out 
of  his  back  pocket  but 
that  Is  not  enough  to  deter 
Granada  boss  Gerry  Robinson 
from  lighting  the  blue  touch 
paper  for  the  ultimate  con- 
traction of  the  ITV  network. 

In  a week  which  has  seen 
Scottish  TV  jump  into  bed 
with  neighbouring  Grampian 
and  the  long-awaited  confir- 
mation that  Granada  has  re- 
ignited takeover  talks  with 
Yorkshire,  few  now  doubt 
that  Channel  3 will  end  up  as 
one  company. 

This  is  no  longer  toe  threat 
to  consumer  choice  it  once 
would  have  been,  even  if  toe 
realignment  runners  appear 
to  have  left  the  blocks  before 
the  regulators  fired  the  start- 
ing pistoL  ITV  has  Its  work 
cut  out  against  newly-arrived 
Channel  5,  BSkyB.  the  cable 
channels  and  the  looming  dig 
ital  television. 

Cracks  have  been  showing 
in  network  programme-buy- 
ing as  less  affluent  stations 
have  tried  to  trim  expensive 
schedules.  ITV  has  also  been 
losing  audience  share  to  an 
increasingly  confident  BBC. 
And  worse,  advertising  reve- 
nues are  expected  to  start 
turning  down  again. 

Even  if  the  Independent 
Television  Commission  con- 
tinues to  insist  on  regional 
programming  requirements, 
the  only  real  mystery  is  who 
will  end  up  as  lord  of  toe 
Channel  3 manor. 

The  fact  that  Mr  Robinson 
has  toe  chutzpah  to  talk  about 
rival  Mlchad  Green  selling 
his  ITV  silver  — Carlton  and 
Central — fora  pittance  gives 
a misguided  flavour  of  light- 
heartedness to  the  likely 
proceedings. 

Although  all  three  ITV 
barons  — Mr  Robinson,  Mr 
Green  and  Lord  Hollick  of 
United  News  & Media  — have 
other  strings  to  their  com- 
mercial bows,  none  is 
regarded  as  a particularly 
friendly  adversary  and  none 
Is  likely  to  bow  out  gracefully. 
They  have  all  been  masters  at 
keeping  their  long  term  TV 
intentions  under  wraps. 

The  market  thinks  United 
will  be  the  first  to  dump  its 
ITV  interests  in  favour  of  de- 
veloping digital  interests  and 
emerging  as  the  dominant 
shareholder  in  Channel  5. 
Granada  may  have  shown  ad- 
mirable finesse  in  talking 
down  Yorkshire’s  share  price 
from  its  recent  giddy  heights. 
In  a head-to-head  auction 
with  Mr  Green,  Mr  Robinson 
will  have  no  such  luxury. 


Ending  the  fiddle 

unemployment  num- 
bers published  yesterday 
are  a rinpmma  for  the 
Government  After  18  years 
in  opposition  denouncing  the 
count  as  fiddled.  Labour  is 
obliged  to  be  cautious  about 


greeting  another  month’s  fall 
in  the  headline  figure. 

Employment  Minister 
Andrew  Smith  is  committed 

to  restoring  credibility  to  offi- 

cial statistics  but  there  are 
suggestions  that,  rather  than 

opting  for  expensive  fall-scale 
reform,  the  Government 
might  accept  a cheaper  alter- 
native proposed  by  the  Office 
for  National  Statistics. 

Most  analysts  agree  the  so- 
lution is  to  take  the  focus  off 
toe  claimant  count  measure 
which  grabs  the  headlines 
every  month.  This  count  is 
simply  a measure  of  the  num- 
bers claiming  unemployment 
related  benefits. 

The  alternative  measure, 
taken  from  the  quarterly 
Labour  Force  Survey,  shows 
many  people  are  looking  for 
work.  But  It  is  overshadowed 
by  the  monthly  counL 

The  solution,  according  to 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
is  for  the  LFS  to  be  conducted 
montbly.  The  £10  million 
price  tag  put  off  toe  Tories 
and  there  are  signs  that  the 
new  administration  may  too 
be  looking  for  a cheaper  op- 
tion. 

The  ONS  is  known  to 
favour  a moving  monthly  av- 
erage of  the  quarterly  LFS 
which  would  cost  around 
£250.000.  But  statisticians  say 
the  average  would  be  unable 
to  measure  monthly  move- 
ments accurately  because  the 
margin  of  error  would  in- 
crease significantly.  One 
labour  market  expert  said  the 
only  purpose  of  such  a pro- 
posal would  be  a cheap  politi- 
cal fix  for  a complex  problem. 

In  opposition.  Labour 
accused  toe  Tories  of  manipu- 
lating the  jobless  figures. 
With  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  toe  statis- 
tics. ministers  should  stump 
up  the  investment  to  restore 
faith  in  one  of  the  key  social 
and  economic  measures. 


A long  drag 


ECRET  talks  always 
give  rise  to  wayward 
speculation.  So  the 
transatlantic  rumour  mill 
holds  that  there  will  be  a 
speedy  settlement  to  toe  hun- 
dreds of  lawsuits  launched  by 
injured  smokers  in  America 
and  the  health  authorities 
which  have  treated  them. 

But  the  big  tobacco  compa- 
nies — R.  J.  Reynolds,  Phillip 
Morris  and  BAT’S  Brown  & 
Williamson  — will  not  sign  on 
toe  dotted  line  to  hand  over 
$300  billion  without  cast  iron 
guarantees  of  immunity  from 
farther  legal  action.  BATs  de- 
cision to  decamp  (albeit  tem- 
porarily) from  the  Washing- 
ton negotiations  highlights 
the  fact  that  an  overnight  deal 
will  not  happen. 

The  notion  that  toe  talks 
will  progress  more  quickly 
thanks  to  participation  in  the 
settlement  tv  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry's insurers  Is  far- 
fetched. Underwriters  never 
volunteer  payment 

Tobacco  company  investors 
are  right  to  regard  insurance 
as  a potential  backstop  for  the 
share  price.  But  they  should 
remember  the  decades  of 
wrangling  by  insurers  to 
avoid  paying  America's  pollu- 
tion bill  and  heed  the  warn- 
ings of  toe  cigarette  compa- 
nies that  any  recompense 
could  be  well  into  toe  new 
millennium. 


Hambros  seeks 
fast  Co-op  finale 


Sarah  Ryle 


BCCI  stigma  may  be  benchmark 


I 


Dan  Atkinson 


UP  TO  I2J260  former  em- 
ployees of  the  scandal- 
hit  Bank  of  Credit  and 
Commerce  International 
could  he  due  compensation 
totalling  tens  of  millions  Of 
pounds  if  a House'  of  Lords 
ruling  goes  their  way  today. 

Two  former  managers  of 
toe  bank,  which  was  closed  in 
summer  1991  by  worldwide 

regulatory  action,  are  claim- 
ing BCCI  owes  than  compen- 
sation for  having  ruined  their 

professional  reputations. 

Should  these  "stigma" 
cases  prove  successful,  com- 
panies wfD  become  liable  for 
any  adverse  impact  toeir -con- 
duct may  hare  an  their  work- 


ers’ future  employment  pros- 
pects. This  would  dear  the 
way  for  f-inimit  running  into 
billions  of  pounds  against  not 
only  companies  Involved  in 
high-profile  fraud,  such  as 
Maxwell  Communication 
Corporation,  Pally  Peck  and 
BCCL  but  also  any  organisa- 
tion, public  or  private,  that  is 
deemed  to  have  behaved  In 
such  a way  as  to  spoil  former 

employees’  careers. 

Theoretically,  any  em- 
plover  of  any  size  could  be 
held  liable  for  “stigmatising” 
former  staff  members. 

Manches  & Co,  solicitors 
for  the  two  appellants  and 
about  200  other  former  BCCI 
workers,  'The  claimants 
have  not  argued  that  every 
transgression  by  an  employer 


is -capable  of  damaging  his 
employees’  reputations  but 
that,  particularly  in  toe  case 
of  fraudulent  or  dishonest 
conduct,  an  employer  should 
be  liable  for  the  likely  damage 
which  his  employees  would 
Suffer  once  that  dishonest 
conduct  became  public 
knowledge.”  ' 

Subordinate  courts,  includ- 
ing the  Court  of  Appeal,  have 
rejected  the  two  men’s  claim 
on  the  grounds  that  an  em- 
ployer’s general  duty  to  act  in 
good  faith  towards  his  em- 
ployees does  not  extend  to  the 
avoidance  or  damage  to  em- 
ployment prospects. 

The  two  men,  Raihan  Mah- 
mud, of  Middlesex  and  Qsiser 
Malik  of  north  London, 
worked  at  managerial  level  at 


BCCL  Neither  was  a director 
of  the  hank  and  there  has 
never  been  any  suggestion 
either  bears  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  $13  billion 
"hiack  hole”  discovered  in 
the  accounts  of  the  fraudulent 
bank. 

Neither  is  it  being  sug- 
gested BCCI  officers  deliber- 
ately set  out  to  damage 
Messrs  Mahmud  and  Malik: 
the  case  centres  an  toe  obliga- 
tion. If  any,  to  behave  in  a 
way  that  does  not  stigmatise 
employees. 

Because  BCCI  is  in  liquida- 
tion. the  two  men  are  suing 
the  bank  through  the  liquida- 
tors, Deloitte  & Touche.  Any 
compensation  awarded  will 
have  to  come  from  money  ear- 
marked for  creditors. 


NVESTMENT  bank  Ham- 
bros tried  to  draw  a line 
yesterday  under  the  row 
with  the  Co-op  group  by 
promising  to  act  decisively  on 
thp  findings  of  its  internal  in- 
vestigation into  the  episode. 

But  sources  said  it  was  “un- 
likely” that  the  report  being 
compiled  by  a team  from  so- 
licitors Norton  Rose  would  be 
made  public,  despite  assur- 
ances yesterday  from  Ham- 
bros that  it  would  go  to  any 
length  to  preserve  its  credibil- 
ity. 

The  bank  was  embroiled  in 
toe  discredited  £1-2  billion  bid 
by  the  young  financier 
Andrew  Regan  for  toe  Co-op- 
erative Wholesale  Society.  Sir 
Chips  Keswick,  Hambros 


chief  executive  and  deputy 
chairman,  was  forced  to  apol- 
ogise when  CWS  executives 
revealed  that  leaked  docu- 
ments were  used  to  prepare 
the  bid. 

Sir  Chips  said  yesterday 
that  the  group  would  take  any 
action  necessary  as  soon  as 
possible  to  ensure  the  bank 
preserved  and  enhanced  its 
reputation.  “We  believe  that 
this  will  enable  us  to  put  the 
matter  behind  us  and  con- 
tinue the  momentum  of  cur- 
rent business  efforts  in  corpo- 
rate finance.” 

The  Norton  Rose  report  is  ex- 
pected to  contain  a review  of 
the  firm’s  internal  systems  and 
could  prove  crucial  to  the 
fixture  of  Hambros  corporate  fi- 
nancier Peter  Large,  who  asked 

to  be  suspended  until  the  inves- 
tigation was  completed. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.097 
Austria  1920 
Bel  slum  5625 
Canada  ??? 
Cyprus  0.816 
Danmark  10.46 
Finland  629 


Franca  921 
Germany  2.73 
Greece  436.76 
Hong  Kong  12.35 
India  56.83 
Ireland  105 
Israel  5.57 


Italy  2,718 
Malta  0.613 
Netherlands  3.06 

New  Zealand  2.305 
Norway  11.38 
Portugal  278£Q 
Saudi  Arabia  6.05 


SvppEod  br  NatWeol  Sant  (etdudlng  bxflan  ropes  and  Israeli  shekel). 


Singapore  228 
SouUi  Africa  7.17 
Spain  229.75 
Sweden  1245 
Switzerland  229 
Turkey  227,970 
USA  1.605 
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Trickle-down  effect  a drop  in  the  bucket 


A poor  deal 


The  backlog  In  poverty 
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World  Bank  president  James  Wolfensohn  braves  protesters  on  his  way  to  meet  International  Development  Secretary  dare  Short  in  London.  Although 
Friends  of  the  Earth  was  protesting  against  Bank  aid  for  oil  projects  in  Africa,  Mr  Wolfensohn  put  a dollar  in  the  bucket  PHoroeRAmGfWMWTimfra  •**»»*= 
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Dollar-a-day  losers  in  the  global  economy 


Relieving  poverty  will  cost  £5-5bn. 
That’s  the  price  of  Disneyland,  write 
Victoria  Brittain  and  Larry  Elliott 


RAPID  technological 
change  and  global- 
isation are  trans- 
forming the  world 
economy  at  unprec- 
edented pace,  but  the  benefits 
are  going  to  the  rich  and 
strong  rather  than  the  weak 
and  poor,  the  United  Nations 
says  today. 

Despite  claims  that  free  j 
trade  and  free  movement  of  I 


capital  would  benefit  all 
nations  through  a process  of 
global  “trickle-down",  the 
UN’s  latest  Hitman  Develop- 
ment Report  found  the  gap  be- 
tween wealthy  and  poor  grow- 
ing ever  larger. 

The  report  says  that  free 
global  markets  have  been  ap- 
plied selectively,  with  the 
West  driving  through  reforms 
that  help  its  exporters  and  fi- 


nanciers but  being  resistant 
to  changes  in  agriculture  and 
textiles  that  would  benefit  the 
developing  world. 

"Lacking  power,  poor  coun- 
tries and  poor  people  too 
often  find  their  interests  ne- 
glected and  undermined.” 
The  share  of  world  trade  for 
the  48  least-developed  nations 
— representing  10  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  population  — has 
halved  to  just  0.3  per  cent  in 
toe  past  20  years. 

In  measuring  poverty,  the 
report  uses  the  broader  crite- 
ria of  “human  poverty", 
rather  than  Just  "income  pov- 
erty”, taking  into  account  toe 


factors  measured  in  the  HDI 
index,  such  as  illiteracy  and 
short  life  expectancy  which 
add  up  to  lack  of  choices  and 
capabilities,  not  Just  Income. 
f.gnaria  has  the  highest  HDI 
rating  in  the  world,  while 
Britain  ranks  15th. 

“Globalisation  has  Its  win- 
ners and  its  losers.  With  the 
expansion  of  trade  and  for- 
eign Investment,  developing 
countries  have  seen  toe  gaps 
among  themselves  widen. 
Meanwhile,  in  many  indus- 
trial countries  unemployment 
has  soared  to  levels  not  seen 
since  the  1930s,  and  Income 
inequality  to  levels  not  re- 


corded since  the  last  cen- 
tury”. 

Among  the  losers  are  the 
1.3  billion  people  living  cm  a 
dollar  a day  or  less,  the  180 
million  children  moderately 
or  severely  malnourished,  the 
one  fifth  of  the  world’s  popu- 
lation not  expected  to  live  be- 
yond the  age  of  40,  and  the  100 
million  people  in  toe  West  liv- 
ing below  the  poverty  line. 

The  biggest  globalisation 
winners  have  been  multi- 
national corporations.  A list 
of  tbe  100  largest  economies 
in  toe  world  would  show  that 
half  of  thpm  are  nation  states 
and  the  other  half  corpora- 


tions. Tbe  359  largest  corpora- 
tions now  account  for  40  per 
cent  of  global  trade. 

According  to  the  UN,  glob- 
j attention  la  taring  presented 
“with  an  air  of  inevitability 
and  overwhelming  convic- 
tion. Not  since  toe  heyday  of 
free  trade  in  the  19th  century 
has  economic  theory  elicited 
such  widespread  certainty." 

The  UN  believes  much  of 
thin  optimism  is  mfaplaneri. 
and  that  toe  rewards  win  not 
be  available  to  all  unless  spe- 
cific policies  are  identified. 

The  report  puts  forward  a 
six-point  programme  for  pro- 
moting pro-poor  growth: 


• People-centred  policies  to 
give  individuals,  households 
and  communities  better  ac- 
cess to  economic,  social,  polit- 
ical, environmental  and  per- 
sonal assets. 

• Work  towards  gender 
equality. 

• A minimum  target  of  3 per 
cent  per  capita  Income 
growth  in  100  poor  countries. 

• Improving  the  manage- 
ment of  globalisation  through 
better  trade  policies.,  fairer 
rules  and  fMr  terms  for  poor 
countries  to  enter  markets. 

• Creating  a political  envi- 
ronment so  that  poor  people 
and  poor  communities  can  be 


heard  rather  than  suppressed 
»nd  oppressed. 

• Special  action  to  prevent 
countries  sliding  back  Into 
poverty,  including  peace- 
building efforts  and  debt 
relief. 

Put  Into  context,  the  UN 
puts  the  cost  of  eradicating 
poverty  at  1 per  cent  of  global 
income.  Effective  debt  relief 
for  the  20  poorest  countries 
would  be  even  cheaper  with  a 
price  tag  of  55.5  billion  — the 
cost  of  building  Disneyland 
Paris. 

The  Human  Development  Re- 
port Is  published  by  Oxford 
University  Press 


Free  shares  an 
illusion,  says 
Nationwide 


Regulator  turns  fire  on  train  firms 


News  in  brief 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


Teresa  Hunter 


THE  Nationwide,  now 
Britain’s  biggest  build- 
ing society,  yesterday 
warned  that  “free  shares" 
were  an  illusion  and  criti- 
cised its  banking  competitors 
for  racing  to  increase  their 
mortgage  rates. 

Chief  executive  Brian  Davis 
said  that  Its  mutuality -pack- 
age pushed  mortgage  lending 
up  by  half  last  year  to  £6.5 
billion,  when  announcing  toe 
society's  annual  results.  Na- 
tionwide's net  lending  out- 
stripped that  of  the  Halifax 
and  Abbey  National 
combined. 

However,  the  society’s 
pledge  to  offer  value  to  cus- 
tomers set  profits  tumbling. 
Its  strategy  of  cutting  the  in- 
terest rate  margin  to  offer 
lower  mortgage  rates  to  bor- 
rowers and  enhanced  savings 
rates  to  investors  cost  more 
than  £200  million  in  sacri- 
ficed profits. 

Yet  improved  efficiency 
saw  overall  profits bilty  at  toe 
society  rise. 

Although  pre-tax  profits  fell 
to  £264.8  million,  compared 
with  last  year’s  £395.6  million, 
they  would  have  been  £200 
million  higher  without  the 
giveaway. 

The  Nationwide  saw  its  net 
market  share  of  mortgages 
rise  to  11  per  cent  — while 
savings  inflows  were  also 
strong,  peaking  at  300,000  new 
accounts  in  May. 

Mr  Davis  said  that  the 
building  society  remained 
committed  to  mutuality  de- 


spite the  challenge  at  the 
pending  board  elections  from 
members  of  toe  Campaign  for 
Conversion. 

He  said:  "Free  shares  are 
an  illusion.  When  a conjuror 
takes  a rabbit  out  of  the  hat 
we’re  entertained,  but  fully 
aware  that  the  rabbit  hasn’t 
suddenly  materialised  out  of 
thin  air. 

"The  reality  is  that  conver- 
sion does  not  In  Itself  create 
wealth." 

He  added:  “Share  prices  are 
talked  up  because  of  a belief 
in  fixture  profit  streams,  to  be 
generated  out  of  pockets  of 
customers.  As  if  all  that 
wasn’t'  enough,  toe  inflation- 
ary pressures  brought  about 
by  sudden  injections  of  cash 
reduce  the  value  of  money 
and  cause  interest  rates  to 
rise  to  try  to  counteract  toe 
spending  spree." 

Mr  Davis  criticised  the 
Halifax  and  Abbey  National, 
both  former  building  societ- 
ies, for  "needlessly"  racing  to 
raise  toe  cost  of  mortgage 
repayments  “within  seconds” 
of  the  Hank  of  England  an- 
nouncing a higher  base  inter- 
est rate. 

He  commented:  "There  was 
no  reason  to  push  rates  up. 
and  they  could  have  waited  to 
take  breath  for  a bit  and  as- 
sess the  situation.  However, 
they  responded  with  a knee- 1 
jerk  reaction  as  banks  always 
do.” 

The  Nationwide  has  not  yet  | 
raised  its  mortgage  rate,  al- , 
though  it  accepted  that  if  sav- 
ings rates  increased  it  would 
be  forced  to  follow  its 
competitors. 


JOHN  Swift,  the  rail  regu- 
lator, yesterday  stepped 
up  his  tough  new  ap- 
proach to  the  industry  by  or- 
dering train  companies  and 
station  operators  to  improve 
service  standards  or  face  the 
prospect  of  substantial  fines. 

Mr  Swift  disclosed  he  had 
asked  the  operators  to  ensure 
that  services  provided  “a 
seamless  national  network” 
promoting  competition  and 
co-operation  for  passengers. 
He  also  wants  fairer  ticket- 
pricing and  better  'access  for 
disabled  passengers. 

After  assessing  the  25  com- 


panies which  run  passenger 
services,  Mr  Swift  said  the 
time  was  ripe  for  setting  out 
"dear,  fair  and  achievable  ob- 
jectives". 

It  would  no  longer  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  minimum 
services  and  he  called  on 
train  operators  to  raise  stan- 
dards above  those  cited  in 
their  contracts. 

Following  last  week's  decla- 
ration that  he  wanted  to  see 
more  evidence  from  Railtrack 
that  It  was  performing  well, , 
Mr  Swift  warned  operators:  "I 
will  not  hesitate  to  use  my  en- 
forcement powers,  including 
modifying  licences  if  that 
proves  necessary." 

In  a letter  to  the  25  compa- 
nies, Mr  Swift  said  that,  in 


return  for  toe  security  of 
£2  billion-a-year  binding  from 
the  Government,  operators 
had  a duty  to  improve  passen- 
ger services.  "This  means 
more  than  just  doing  the 
minimum  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  their  franchises-" 

He  will  he  setting  up  more 
regular  meetings  with  tbe 
companies  in  toe  next  few 
months,  reflecting  the  Gov- 
ernment’s view  that  there 
should  be  a more  hands-on 
regulatory  framework. 

Further  demands  include 
improved  rail  timetables,  and 
“accurate  and  impartial" 
retailing  of  tickets. 

In  toe  next  few  weeks,  the 
regulator  will  publish  the 
results  of  a “shoppers’  sur- 


vey” of  4^00  locations  where 
people  buy  tickets,  question- 
ing whether  they  are  receiv- 
ing correct  treatment 
The  passenger  pressure 
group  Save  Our  Railways 
claimed  Mr  Swift  was  trying 
to  keep  his  job  under  a new 
government.  “He  is  trying  to 
talk  tough,  but  his  powers  are 
limited.  He  is  saying  very  lit- 
tle that  is  new.  What  is 
needed  is  a new  strategic  rail 
authority  with  beefed  up  pow- 
ers," said  its  spokesman,  Jon- 
athan Bray. 

• The  first  industrial  action 
in  a privatised  company  is 
threatened  from  midnight 
when  drivers  employed  by 
Connex  South  East  are  to 
be©n  a work  to  rule. 


SIB  clears  Leeson’s 


boss  of  misconduct 


RON  BAKER,  the  former  boss  of  rogue  trader  Nick  Leeson.  has 
beaten  the  last  of  five  charges  of  misconduct  brought  against 
him  bythe  Securities  and  Futures  Authority,  the  agency  that 
polices  exchange-based  business.  Mr  Baker,  one  of  nine  former 
executives  ofBarings  Banktofece  disciplinary  charges,  suc- 
ceeded in  November  in  having  four  of  toe  five  charges  against 
him  thrown  out 

But  In  a surprise  move  in  January,  Mr  Baker — head  of 
financial  producte  at  Barings  bdbre  it  collapsed  In  early  1995— 
appealed  against  toe  final  charge,  one  carrying  only  a repri- 
mand and  £7,500  costs. 

Yesterday,  the  authority  announced  its  appeal  tribunal  had 
cleared  Mr  Baker  of  this  last  charge.  The  authority's  chairman. 
Nicholas  Durlacher,  said  toe  disciplinary  system  bad  been  seen 
to  work.  Mr  Baker  still  feces  attempts  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  to  disqualify  him  from  acting  as  a company 
director. — Dan  Atkinson 


Murdoch  fills  missing  link  Dixons  avoids  warranty  tax  by 
in  world  satellite  strategy  giving  shoppers  new  kind  of  cover 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


RUPERT  Murdoch  yester- 
day filled  a crucial  gap  in 


■ ■day  filled  a crucial  gap  in 
his  global  satellite  strategy  by 
joining  forces  with  Prime- 
Star,  a satellite  television  ser- 
vice owned  by  the  biggest 
cable  operators  in  toe  US. 

PrlmeS  tar  will  be  restruc- 
tured into  a public  company 
that  will  include  US  satellite 
assets  owned  by  News  Corpo- 
ration and  MCI  Communica- 
tions with  Mr  Murdoch  tak- 
ing a 20  per  cent  non-voting 
stake  valued  at  $1.1  billion  in 
toe  new  entity. 

In  a major  concession,  Mr 
Murdoch  caved  in  on  his 
request  that  his  cable  part- 
ners agree  in  writing  to  carry 
News  Corporation  program- 
ming. 

PrlmeS  tar,  with  1.8  million 
subscribers.  Is  the  second  big- 


gest satellite  TV  group  in  the 
US  behind  DirecTV,  owned  by 
Hughes  Electronics,  a subsid- 
iary of  General  Motors. 

More  Importantly,  Prime- 
Star  gives  Mr  Murdoch  access 
to  satellite  TV  In  the  US, 

until  now  the  missing  l i rile 

in  his  ambitious  aim  to 
create  a global  satellite  em- 
pire that  will  transmit  News 
Corporation  programming, 
encompassing  sports,  films, 
news  and  children's  pro- 
grammes. 

Mr  Murdoch's  previous  ef- 1 
fort  to  break  into  satellite  TV 
collapsed  when  he  broke  off  a 1 
$1  billion  deal  between  his 
ASkyB  and  EchoStar  in  Feb- 
ruary amid  disagreement 
about  the  extent  erf  News  Cor- 
poration control  over  the 
American  company.  EchoStar 
is  suing  News  Corporation  for 
$5  billion  for  alleged  breach  trf 
contract 


Roger  Cowe 


DIXONS,  toe  retail  group 
which  dominates  the  elec- 


L-/ which  dominates  the  elec- 
trical goods  market  is  avoid- 
ing insurance  premium  tax 
on  Its  controversial  product 
warranties,  costing  toe  Gov- 
ernment millions  of  pounds 
in  lost  revenue. 

Tbe  sale  erf  warranties  has 
been  used  by  electrical 
retailers  to  boost  profits  on 
items,  such  as  televisions, 
with  profit  margins. 

But  the  Office  of  Pair  Trad- 
ing is  concerned  that  custom- 
ers are  made  fully  aware  of 
the  true  cost  of  toe  protection 
they  are  buying;  Two  OFT  in- 
quiries have  brought  greater 
clarity  to  toe  point  of  sale, 
and  a code  of  conduct  was  in- 
troduced two  years  ago. 

The  greatest  impact  on  war- 
ranty sales  has  been  insur- 


ance premium  tax,  however. 
In  his  last  Budget,  former 
Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 
pushed  up  the  IPT  rate  from 
2Jo  per  cent  to  17.5  per  cent. 

Dixons  has  reacted  by  offer- 
ing service  contracts,  not 
classed  as  insurance  policies, 
which  do  not  attract  IPT. 
Dixons  must  charge  VAT  at 
the  same  17.5  per  cent,  but 
VAT  is  recoverable. 

Dixons  says  customers 
have  saved  because  it  has 
passed  on  lass  than  half  the 
increase  in  IPT.  By  switching 
to  service  contracts,  shop- 
pers are  paying  less  for 
‘ protection. 

A spokesman  also  dis- 
missed fears  that  customers 
now  have  less  secure  product 
cover.  He  said  the  Dixons  Co- 
verplan  service  scheme  was 
protected  by  toe  same  trust 
fund  which  applied  to  insur- 
ance-based warranties. 
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Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


TO  NORWICH  Union  as 
It  prepares  for  market. 
First,  why  the  obses- 
sion with  pinning  every- 
thing together  in  the  in- 
structions to  share 
applicants?  Who  keeps  pins 
around  nowadays?  Second, 
aren't  we  keen  to  keep  the 
media  on  side?  Spinners  at 
the  Anglian  collossns  are 
taking  the  precaution  of 
flagging  the  files  of  policy- 


holders they  know  to  be 
journalists,  fearful  of  boobs 
triggering  negative  press. 

NU  says  the  practice  is 
common  in  the  insurance 
industry  and  among  high 
street  retailers.  Too  true. 
One  newshound,  who  dis- 
covered that  his  depart- 
ment store  account  was 
marked  WTB,  was  reas- 
sured by  staff  that  the  let- 
ters stood  for:  “What’s  the 
best?”.  The  true  transla- 
tion: “Watch  this  bastard”. 


STEPHEN  SeipelL  an 
executive  speaking  at 
a dinner  for.  Depart- 
ment of  Environment 


awards  for  Partnership  in 
Regeneration  last  week, 
provided  his  audience  with 
this  gem:  “Our  firms  agree 
with  Henry  Ford,  who  said 
that  a company  which  only 
makes  money  is  a pretty 
poor  sort  of  company.” 

Mr  Serpell’s  firm?  BT. 
Perhaps  he  meant  that  com- 
panies shonld  make  oceans 
of  money,  rather  than  just 
ordinary  money.  Or  some- 
thing like  that. 

While  on  the  telecom 
line:  parents  of  boarding 
school  inmates  need  worry 
no  more  as  to  whether 
Johnny’s  supply  of  2p 
pieces  (OK,  we're  showing 


our  age)  will  hold  out  until 
the  end  of  term.  Deutsche 
Telekom  and  France  Tele- 
com. through  their  Global- 
One  offshoot,  are  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  Tom  Browns 
everywhere  with  Home- 
Link,  which  provides  a toU- 
free  number  allowing  brat- 
parent  communication 
anywhere  in  the  country 
any  time  (but  only,  presum- 
ably. if  Johnny's  French 
and  German  are  up  to 
speed). 


bleeping  noises  thanks  to 
Vodafone,  whose  pager  ser- 
vice is  equipping  game- 
keepers,  estate  owners  and 
local  plod  in  the  county  of 
Angus  with  Poach  erWatch 
bleepers.  “Prowlers  or 
criminals  throughout  the 
county  can  be  monitored,” 
gloats  Vodafone.  John 
MacNab  was  never  like 
this. 


tion  were  refurbished 
thanks  to  ...  EBRD,  we 
hear. 


ONE  of  the  very  first 
edicts  from  the  New 
Labour  beys  on  the 
Treasury  block  to  the 
dopey  old  civfl  servants: 
Absolutely  No  Diary  Items. 
Don’t  ever  change. 


A FINAL  communica- 
tions communication : 
the  silence  of  the 
glens  will  be  shattered  by 


KIEV,  and  some  of  the 
5,000  delegates  due  In 
May  for  a meeting  of 
Euro-bank  EBRD  may  be 
staying  on  rtverboats,  due 
to  an  hotel  room  squeeze. 
Fear  not;  the  boats  in  ques- 


JULY  21  mean  anything 
to  you?  It  may  this  sum- 
mer, when  privately 
owned  Belgian  beer-he- 
moth  Interbrew  — brewer 
of  Stella  Artois,  Oranje- 
boom,  Leffe,  Hoe  garden, 
Molson  and  Rolling  Rock — 


plans  a big  bash  to  mark 
Belgian  Independence  Day. 

Promo. activities  will  make 
1997  the  “Summer  of 
Stella”,,  with  a £25  million 
advertising  campaign 
showing  in  cinemas,  radio 
and  print 

Best  of  all,  the  company 
win  be  running  a variation 
on  that  popular  pub  game 
^ “name  10  famous  Bel- 
gians”.'. Plastic  Bertrand. 
Jean-Claude  Van  Damme. 
Georges  Simenon,  Herge, 
Eddy  Mercx,  Jean-Luc  De- 
haene  (alleged  PM),  Marc 
Butroux  (alleged  child-kill- 
er) - er,  reassuringly  dif- 
ficult. 


CALIFORNIA  1 

1 2LA 


FLY  AIR  NEW  ZEALAND  BUSINESS  CLASS  TO  L.A 

AND  GET  A 2ND  TICKET  FREE. 


To  c cMmlc  the  launch  of  our  flwsint„  Class  here*  a 


special  offer:  purchase  an  Air  New  Zealand  Business  Class 


return  ticket  from  U K.  to  Los  Angeles,  for  outbound  fra  or  I 


between  nou>  and  joth  June  t99T  and  get  a ticket  far  your 
travelling  companion  free  of  charge.  Far  mare  information  cull 

0181  741  7399.  fax  OI81  741  4645  or  see  your  travel  NEW  ZEALAND 
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Cricket 

Biciiei  blow 
puts  Reiffel 
in  firing  line 


Paul  Weaver  finds 
Australia  under  a 
cloud  atTrent  Bridge 

Australia's  cricket- 
ers have  fallen  victim 
to  a brilliant  strata- 
gem, a double 
wnammy.  no  less.  England, 
playing  self-confident  cricket, 
have  beaten  them  at  their 
own  game  In  the  one-day 
series  and  the  first  Test  and 
yesterday,  as  the  tourists  at- 
tempted to  regroup  at  Trent 
Bridge,  the  indigenous 
weather  was  unleashed. 

An  implacahle  mig»ie  pre- 
vented a single  ball  being 
bowled,  reducing  the  Austra- 
lians to  a stroll  around  the  pa- 
vilion looking  at  pictures 
from  which,  invariably,  Har- 
old Larwood  looks  down  with 
a baleful  stare. 

And  it  gets  worse.  Today  a 
statement  will  be  issued  con- 
cerning the  fitness  or  other- 
wise of  the  Queensland  fast 
bowler  Andrew  BkheL  who 
was  withdrawn  from  the 
three-day  match  against  Not- 
tinghamshire. He  has  back 
and  hip  problems,  and  wwiixae 
there  has  been  a miraculous 
overnight  healing  he  is  widely 
expected  to  be  sent  home. 

Already  Australia  win  be 
without  Jason  Gillespie  for 
the  Lord's  Test  next  week 
after  a hamstring  tear  at  Edg- 
baston,  and  another  fast 
bowler,  Brendon  Julian,  has 
been  unable  to  And  his  form, 
going  for  a run  a ball  in  the 
defeat  by  Derbyshire.  And  the 
spinners  Sbane  Warae  and 


Michael  Sevan,  who  did  half 
Australia’s  bowling  in  the  two 
recent  Test  series  against 
West  indies  and  South  Africa, 
also  look  out  of  sorts. 

All  this  has  turned  a spot- 
light on  Paul  Reiffel,  31,  who 
was  called  up  an  Saturday  aryj 
found  himself  on  a plane  on 
Monday.  The  Victoria  seamer 
had  a successful  tour  of  Eng- 
land in  1993,  when  he  took  19 
wickets  in  the  last  three  Tests, 
and  was  widely  expected  to 
make  the  original  tour  party, 
but  he  has  broken  down  three 
times  in  tie. past  year  with 
hamstring  trouble  so  the  selec- 
tors did  not  trust  his  fitness. 

Anstralia  desperately  need 
Reiffel  fit  for  Lord's  and  were 
hoping  he  would  play  yester- 
day. Instead  the  weather 
forced  him  indoors  to  answer 
questions.  ‘Tve  had  just  one 
training  session  and  a warm- 
up since  I arrived,"  he  said.  “I 
haven’t  played  a first-class 
match  since  February  but  Tve 
been  training  for  a few  weeks. 
I do  feel  the  conditions  here 
suit  my  howling,  and  as  this 
will  be  my  last  chance  here 
Tm  determined  to  maim  an 
impression.” 

• Durham  retained  the  Cost- 
cutter  Cup  and  collected 
£2.500  on  the  toss  of  a coin  at 
Harrogate  yesterday  when  the 
55-over  final  was  cancelled 
after  heavy  rain.  Conditions 
were  too  dangerous  even  for  a 
single- wicket  shoot-out  with 
Gloucestershire,  whose  cap- 
tain Mark  AUeyne  called 
heads,  wrongly,  allowing  Dur- 
ham’s John  Morris  to  take  the 
trophy  and  winners’  cheque. 
AUeyne  received  the  £1,500 
runners-up  prize. 


Glowing  Embers  retires  at  44 


JOHN  EMBURBY  yester- 
day announced  his 
retirement  from  first-class 
cricket  at  the  age  of  44. 

He  can  boast  1,608  wick- 
ets, 12,021  runs  and  64 
Tests  over  17  years  — de- 
spite being  banned  twice 
after  South  Africa  tours  — 


plus  seven  Championships 
with  Middlesex.  His  off- 
spin  yielded  best  figures  of 
eight  for  40  against  Hamp- 
shire at  Lord’s  In  1993. 

He  will  still  play  one-day 
games  for  Northampton- 
shire but  will  concentrate 
on  coaching  them. 


Long  stretch  from  Australia ...  the  newly  arrived  pace  bowler  Paul  Reiffel  was  reduced  to  indoor  exercises  yesterday  as 
the  rain  fell  on  Nottingham  to  torment  the  tourists,  already  desperately  short  of  match  practice  photograph:  ru  vibra 
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Racing 

Classic  Cliche 
Cup  run  hinges 
on  key  gallop 


OnhamRock 


Classic  cliche  needs 
to  pass  a searching 
weekend  gallop  before 
being  allowed  to  defend  his 
stayers'  title  in  the  Gold  Cup 
at  Royal  Ascot  on  Thursday. 

Simon  Crlsford,  manager  of 
Godolphio.  said  that  he  ex- 
pected the  team  would  field  10 
Dinners  at  the  meeting,  and 
because  Frankie  Dettori  is 
suspended  on  Friday,  Gary 
Stevens  has  been  booked  to 
ride  Predappio  in  the  Hard- 
wlcke  Stakes. 

An  Impressive  winner  from 
Double  Trigger  last  year. 
Classic  Cliche  went  on  to  div- 
ide Pen  tire  and  Shaamit  in 
the  King  George,  but  he 
flopped  on  his  reappearance 
in  the  Yorkshire  Cup.  “He 
had  pleased  us  going  into  the 
race,  but  was  a bitter  disap- 
pointment," Crisford  said. 

"We  need  concrete  evidence 
that  he  is  the  Classic  Cliche 
we  know  before  we  can  let 
him  take  his  chance.  If  be 
pleases  when  be  works  at  the 
weekend,  he  will  run,  if  we're 
not  pleased  he  won't.” 

The  blue  colours  of  Godol- 
pfcin  were  carried  to  victory 
In  three  races  at  the  Royal 
meeting  last  year,  but  Cris- 
ford admitted  that  next  week 
will  be  harder. 

'There  has  been  nothing 
wrong  with  the  horses.  Some, 
like  Classic  Cliche,  have  run 
way  below  par,  but  mostly 
those  we  have  run  have  not 
been  good  enough  at  the  high- 
est level,”  he  explained. 

Godolphin  will  claim  Det- 
tori to  ride  Blue  Duster  in  the 
Cork  And  Orrery  Stakes  on 
Thursday,  and  Luca  Cumani 
will  now  require  a jockey  for 
Blue  Goblin,  who  runs  at 
Sheikh  Mohammed's  behest 
in  the  Group  Three  sprint 
missing  the  William  Hill 
Trophy. 

With  the  5-4  ante-post 
fhvoorite  an  absentee  from 
the  sprint  handicap  at  York 
on  Saturday.  Lynda  Rams- 
den's  Bishops  Court  is  the 
new  market  leader  at  7-2. 

Cumani  warned  that  Blue 
Goblin  was  not  a definite  run- 
ner, and  few  punters  will 
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Dram:  High  nunbers  maj^naHy  favoured,  espadafly  in  sprits. 

Long  (Hatencc  traveflen:  Nenous  Rax  (42Q.  W R MiJr,  Beds.  287 
ndes. 

Saran  day  wtaoac  320  Jedi  KhtahL  4^5  Sunat  Hvtajr. 
Vborad&st  ttaw  320  Butoara:  420  Thewrighkne. 

Figures  in  bractets  after  horsa’s  name  ctencfte  days  stree  last  outtno 


2.20 


WAS1WATH1 MADEN  STAKES  2YD 

5f  £2,947  HO  dedared) 


«5S£?S? 


□0  vraviaa  ftt)  LI  w Ejjww  frO . 

AntaonaralP  EwsS-0 

0 Cady  teat  G7)  Ron  Iteraaoa  8-4 T 

o rwnramr  hn  ifri  i - Jn  irr a bam 

04450  Onw  MM  n K Hogg  6-9 L C&neck 

66K>  p«n»  Mnftfia  u jdwaw  8-9 d rated 

0 Ihw  Ttraon  (IQ  J Bmy  6-9 T E Obbb  (E] 

: 11-0  Pa ty  QtojiVi,  6-1  Three  Umov.  1-1  Ghss  Rsa 


dg^gQBUTTHTMB^  CLAIMING  STAKES 


6f  £2,542  (8  declared) 

1(7)  311064  Sana  M Prilrily  (5)  (CO)  (Bf)  D 


turas  6-0-1 


00  (topnak 

00-306  WntarSewt 

am  Forecast  P 

jam  Rmzzo  (31) 
-00000  UMun^J 
2252-3  “ 


[Wan*  5-8-13 J 

ml  R Fan  9-8-13  _ B DMH  (7)  * 

Morgan  4-8-8 Osaa  Mete— 

( 7-6-9 1 

4 g fl  ^ t j 

(13)  N TVato  3-8-7  — niC  1Wa  + 


D1EQ2?  Skfare  F^ar  R (D)  Ron  Ttanjam  3-8-G T 

BMbF  9-4  Sk)BS  Bro,  5-2  Donna’s  Ohm.  J-1  Sense  01  PiWV- 


3b20CARUSL£  glass  hand>cap 


Im  £3,583  (7  declared) 

Sto  aQ  M Jdnsfflo  4- MM 

CFai1wa5-9-Q Bum  Hi 


P3}  (B)  S Kadmol  5-8-9 J Fntaae 

wflrtnq  *9j  0 Sn*  10-B-8  — A Maw 
pa  m«&7+r p F***n  ra 

li  m U W EKSe*y  3-9-1 ..  G Farida  n 

1 CnHM  9-7-10 J 


LONGHORN  HARDWARE  HANDICAP  3Y0 


Mm4f  £2,653  |S  declared) 
>bi  _ 


fl  HoBnAead 8—13  . _F  ljpc> 


382114 

4-6641  Scamris  . . 

00201  raraiandga 

62065  flmY Hah mii'U factor 9-11 -A 

(WM04  mteor  03)  J Wbea  9-11 T 

0-5024  teptea  ftMGSt  U Grata  8-3  LI 

000  Cocnffi  (151  C Tforaw  7-11 — Da* 

3B00D  ■— HflB} Bate  tea  7-10 Nn  IWkr 

! TV-4  tab}  dree,  3-1  Scarce.  9-2  9clkn  SMM4W. 


‘6f  £2,612  (12  declared) 


JBniy  &-0 J Raton  * 


IS  335-50  C&MoraTb 

2(0  50600  Caret  Bpai 

30  40-005  MS  EM  . 

4W  45404  Rnouate 

en  com  Ohio 

efaj  flBfrfl  naiaateari'(50)M  Nn  9-0 J Canal 

718  46600  MhranMD <M»  9-0 L Cbamact 

18  -06353  Hnrtni— ralnrt pa) p Ewne 9-0 JFEgaa* 

frooeo  sprarrag  rang  mlisL  soian  9-0  — raw  mxhmb 

W0  OfrflOO  hathfantofraritolR Ha8nehud 6-u  -.0  firilBta 

nflll  020-04  Npplaar  (6|  II  iMnkw  8-11  DIM 

120  00060  Tfeawtfraoi  (IN  G Ottnyd  B-ll BFanaarpi* 

BatBat:  0-4  RtoPte  7-2  RBctannawcnch.  13-?  tow®  Ret 


APPRENTICES'  HANDICAP 

5f  £2,682  (10  declared) 

100000  Raraor Bspa  Q3)  HC Fa«Ma 4-9-10  . T SUM  « * 

600-03  Harka  Street  fe)  TOP  Evans  4-9-5 0 MOW 

-44000  BowdKfc  tenia  (W|  n D Oamno  5-9-4  . . P Fmsy 

0001710  8fch6tow(t&  |D)  NBroon  6-9-4 P Rabarn 

<3060  LA  Tore*  M J Jtton  4-9-3 K Stan  - 

66006  Baad Oaparan fflJD Mchdb 5-M  Vw  Bands 
200242  FMtereteM  train 0 waLSritaa  w-n  . 0 Pi 
-00531  tent  Kwtmr  PI  (fe  at)  (D)  S tefleM  4-8-1; 

so  d*8d(b  iteTra"nraf  ~&ir  m ’ im"  ftn 

Draw  Hotel 

000005  Nh-Mk  (tt)  C Ottort  9-7—10 JBrenM* 

7-2  Sunn  War.  4-1  Feafeeauu  Uwe.  6-1  Bra  Som 


aSl 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jnrap 


la  Raia  % LnriS 


2-1  Jot  Kite.  0-1  Thted.  4-1  Pei W-  S-1  tenU  VWW.  M I 
l 12-1  Bubm.  33-1  Moan*.  > 


Goodwood  card 


20  114  175 
18  91  17.6 
13  75  17.1 

11  89  124 

9 58  155 

7 28  25 
7 80  88 


■2232 

■1067 

1529 

■3421 

■117 

*1017 

■917 


Trams 


1C  Hub  % La«i9 


HaMMaylB 

JBmy  IS 
■JAM  12 
PDEm  6 
tMUra  5 
curnmna  3 
HREuMr  3 


B0  215  +1260 
1(6  143  -41  n 
64  188  44Z 

34  17.S  7.13 

81  922  -19.75 
27  111  D00 

31  971  -1813 


GRAHAM  ROCK 


TOP  FORM 


2.10  Song  Of  Ftowfea  (nb)  Diurie) 

2/0  StrabitteHonrinB  SuntaTteHkradn 

3.10  Protocol  PBnqrt  From  Heaven 

3.40  AtedfeDaake  Attrtte  Deske 

4.10  GehAdm 

4.45  Transom  Transom 

S&agM  six  tudongE  wtiti  3d(oir*ig  bop  provtfnQ  ntfd-hBnd  &*n  In 

race  o<  more  then  Tf.&atBarts  aid  stop  bends  not  kfeal  lor  long- 
stridng  horea. 

GaMB:  Good  to  Hnn,  Good  in  pieces.  * Denotes  bSnKers. 
DnaraNoachontam. 

LraM  dbtaca  trennllen:  Aflartt  Desire  (3.4Q)  & Cbud  tospedor 
(445)  M Johnsfim,  N Yorks  235  mte. 

Samra  day  nfcnera:  Nona 
BRnterad  fiat  tmt  Nora. 

Rqutbs  M brates  Otar  hora's  name  denote  (tew  shea  tost  outno. 


lROOKWOOD  MAIDS*  STAKES  3Y0 

Mm2f  £4.013  (12  dedared) 

ItolM — 

»-n , ... Daria  Otei  (7) 

HStouie  9-0 » W* 

qmtttrtHjM J 

M C Cjra  9-0  — * Mte 

edom  cut  j Gosdoi  9-0  — — 6 rare 

K&ife?o w.Jirww 

B Mb  8-9 


EDudopM- D OVoooraa 

(H»H  Grad/  6-9- „.C  W» 

j Derate  R-9 . - 


00  iteltearartii(n)6Yft*rafM 8 

: 7-2  Hum  4-1  ABB.  9-2  Rte  Fate  IM  tym  7-1  rate 


2^QDARNLEYSaiUfG  STAKES  2TO 


10 

so 


5i  £3.4?8  (5  decfcrecO 

0513  te  b Iha  And  dfl  « TO  B 

rm  taOKf 


mb  tngtAgjWj Kte  


C Scab  * 

J Bte  8-6  — A My.  A 

smteiPHatia-c i_r 

3040»M**HiterM T 

4-9  Son  in  The  UomWn.  3-1  SteFitt.  1IM  Bate 


Q ^QBADGBl  BREWERY  HANDICAP  3Y0 


hm4t  £3.385(8  declared) 

pH- 
rC*9-i 


Te«S 


SB-12—  . 

-fiSaSt*  Minted  m-  _ 

O&S  HffSra (24)  NR  HCanr  9-2 rora 


5-633  rtri  B8  A Sned  B-1  

36-M  Dante  (35)  6 IK  9-1. Pari  BUny 

521-31  Cte  PteJl^M  Twite  9-0 W tea 

42241  Pratocai  (W)  jtab 9-0  — 


ante  3-i  PnMcaL  4-1  tea*.  9-c  Hean  a tong.  6-1  fawn. 


EQUITY  RNANCML  COLLECTIONS  LMITED 

STAKES  3W 

im  if  £5.336  (7  declared) 


1(7)  DI-SI 

20  01 

as  521 -IB 

4ft  164 

5 (If 

11 

Berov  6-4  Marie  Desra.  3-1 

MteraZS-lUtoLn. 


1&52  «ratt  DatWjn  n U Jritew  B-9 

40006  BUnateapjjCCtefr^ 

ore.  4-1  Eraan  Jeoel  6-1  2MrL  9-1 


A A AALBfflT  MEDIAN  AUCTION  MAIDEN 
‘fa  I V STAKES  3YO 

7(23^90(7  dedared) 

im  e&2  nrararimmLOanrafro j 

am  M Haft (75) £ Cniap 9-0 DRyaa 

3ft  Dona L Qnd 9-6 D I McCtta 

4S  33B6  M*aPBCH®M941 PM  Eddrer 

Eg  3lterinP&H T Oriro 

BP)  b SteSrarte  figj  Goto  9-0 _GHW 

70  006  bp  (* I**  Giaw  pq  P Hridn  9-0 s Sate 

ranto*  5-4  tediU.  7-2  Haft  5-1  fete  6-1  Itaca  10-1  Otoe. 


2m  £3,428  (5  dedared) 

21I1DM  Toma  on  on  Us  A Penan  6-10-0 r ten 

- CO  IP)  UVHbiw  10-9-!?  « tea 
la5-e-9 J Quits 


owe 
8868 
awa 

2426B  MgMy 


Lad*  Hanks  ■ 
IMJrirawO 


-4  , 


J Hfc  4-9-2 

11-8  Mtea  Point.  2-1  Gtoud  trepaer.  E-l  Transom,  $-i  CasUa 

Ombom.  B-I  Ifebiftten. 


COURSE  SPECUUJSTS 


JeOcp 


in  tan  % uras 


TOrira 

PatEdte 

JUd 
L Octal 


PariPMm 


44  260  164  -2619 

X 191  168  5.46 

33  232  142  -3641 
31  173  178  -1BJQ2 
16  133  136  *1189 
IB  194  12.9  -126 
74  14T  SLfi  -6124 


iram  in  Am  to  Lerasi 


I 

PFicoto 

HBsrara 

JBri 

-il 

LH 

ROanm 


36  332  108  -7448 
26  114  228  *11 17 
22  84  262  *3402 
19  110  172  *1322 
IB  171  105  -8U2 
12  75  165  *03 
10  62  IB  7 414 


have  burned  their  fingers. 
However,  several  racegoers 
who  attended  Epsom  Downs 
last  Saturday  would  like  to 
meet  the  man  who  traded  as 
John  Batten;  he  had  disap- 
peared when  punters  who 
backed  Benny  The  Dip  in  the 
Derby  went  to  collect  their 
winnings. 

Batten,  whose  betting  tick- 
ets bore  the  legend  “Lucan”, 
flashed  a Cake  permit  when 
buying  his  bookmakers' 
badge  and  gave  a false  name 
and  address.  A spokeswoman 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
said  that  detectives  were  in- 
vestigating the  baud.  Epsom 
racecourse  has  received 
claims  of  unpaid  bets  to  the 
value  of  £10,500,  and  the  total 
could  exceed  £40,000. 

Michael  Stoute  will  issue  a 
statement  at  the  weekend  on 
the  health  of  Entrepreneur, 
the  6-4  on  favourite  for  the 
Vodafone  Derby,  who  came 
home  a well-beaten  fourth. 
“Not  all  of  the  tests  have  been 
completed,  and  there  is  little 
point  in  speculating  until  the 
full  results  are  known,”  he 
said  yesterday. 

Stoute  has  a chance  of  win- 
ning the  Listed  BaUymacoIl 
Stud  Stakes  at  Newbury  today 
with  Maroulla  (3.30),  who  is 
likely  to  represent  better 
value  for  money  than  the 
probable  favourite,  Prlena, 
who  finished  runner-up  to 
Maid  Of  Camelot  in  the  Lupe 
Stakes  on  her  reappearance 
at  Goodwood. 

In  a slowly-run  race  she  led. 
but  could  not  cope  with  the 
winner  in  the  closing  stages.  1 
just  prefer  Maroulla.  who 
won  over  nine  furlongs  at 
Kempton  last  month. 

She  showed  good  finishing 
speed  to  master  Doyella  in  the 
dying  strides  and  is  bred  to 
improve  over  the  extra  dis- 
tance today. 

Viscoumtess  Brave,  twice  a 
winner  In  Italy  last  year  be- 
fore finishing  third  in  a 
Listed  race  at  Milan  last 
month,  makes  her  English 
debut  for  Lord  Huntingdon. 
She  has  useful  form,  but  the 
champion  jockey  Pat  Eddery 
rides  Maroulla,  who  might  be 
good  enough  to  upset  the 
more  obvious  choices. 


Results 


AMATEUR  Jockey  Jamie 
Goldstein,  18,  rode  his 
first  winner  on  the  Flat  when 
Silver  Lining  took  the  bubbly 
money  in  the  Bollinger  Cham- 
pagne Series  Handicap  at 
Salisbury  yesterday. 

BEVERLEY 

zao  (or*  i,  suNsar  harbour,  r 
FTronch  (9-1  ):8,  Prethma  (20-1  ):3,  Domto- 
(fr-TG  4,  Ptowulrti  Jay  IB-lJ.  2-1  lev 
Onlay.  17  run.  W»  M.  hd.  (S  KMBawnll)  Tote: 
£11.40:  E2.40.  £3-90.  £2 JO,  Cl  .80.  Dual  F: 
£72.70.  Ttlo:  £430.70.  CSF.  Cl  77.42.  Trtcaat 
C1.E03.QB. 

SJO  (51)1  a,  ranBUK,  Kim  TinUer 
(7-1):  a.  Sandy  Shorn  (11-1):  9,  Dn- 
ranok  (3-1).  7-4  taw  MMra  Bankas,  it  ran. 
X nk.  |N  Tinkler)  Tola;  £7.00.  £300.  £2230. 
£1.70.  Dual  F:  £44.20.  Trio:  C43J0.  CSF: 
£80.46 

MO(7MOOte1|»nMETnClto 
T Lucas  (13-2);  2,  Date  Vraanrino  (25-1); 
3,  Ralntarrif  (13-2).  7-2  lav  Euro  Soote 
14  ran  2.  «.  (M  W Easteroy)  Tow:  EBJO: 
E2Sa  £7.10.  £2.40  Dual  F £12420.  Trio: 
£543^0.  CSF : Cl 63^.  Trl Cast  Cl  .058. 47. 

UO  (Ira  17  SOTyda>  1,  PLYMQ 
norttl  A Cunwna  (4-1);  a,  AUbw*  |1 1-2): 

*1  Oold  Dnafc*  (7-2).  7-4  tav  MrTaigti.  6 
ran-  8.  SX  (Mrs  M Rovetey)  Tow:  £550; 
Cl  SO.  £2.90.  Dual  F;  £21. BO.  CSF;  £22.89. 
4J»  (Im  M a 1 eydah  1 , MFATUATION, 
K Durl ey  (9-4  law);  2,  Read  Baaar  (3-1);  3, 
Auwtaan  13-1).  5 ran.  2*.  nk.  (Lady  Her- 
fleslTota;  C3. 10;  £1-70.  £1^0.  Dual  F:  CZ60. 
CSF.  CABS. 

4JO  (Im  IDOydato  1.  HBRCBUAN,  J Car- 
roll  |6-4  tav);  a.  Oal  Tha  Point  (4-1);  3, 
Ptedom  Ctrauoa  (4-T)  5 ran.  H S.  (H 
HUH)  Toia:  £2m  Cl  SO.  C2.00.  Dual  F-  C4.10. 

csf. am. 

w»  O’!  lOOydafc  1,  PfUMA  VEROH,  K 
Dartay  (5-2);  a,  hapatao  (33-1);  a,  Tm- 
vooa  (20-1).  4-5  taw  Round  Robin,  a ran.  8. 
nk.  IL  Cumanlj  Toro.-  £3  70:  £1£a  £2.80. 
£200.  Dual  F:  £8300  Trio:  Cl5C.sa  CSF: 
£74.27  NR:  Roior  Man. 

JACKPOTI  NW  won  £41.772.  carrlad  over 
£343.72  QUAOPOT!  £66.40. 


SALISBURY 
AM  (Sfk  1,  DDQIT  LADY,  T Spraka 
12-1  lav);  a,  lAduaraa*  Lady  (10-11:  3, 


MflM  (4-1)  8 ran.  to.  X.  (R 
Cri Briton]  Tote:  Q30;  d.30.  £1  60.  £1.70. 
Dual  F:  £7.70.  Trio:  £27  30.  CSF:  C2OJ0  NTT. 
Sabre  GW. 

*-HO  (Sty  1,  HOfUMMAK,  C Rutter  (6-1); 
a.  Lucky  Dfp  (6-1);  S.  Mgli  Domain  (11-11. 
3-1  lav  Nod's  Bonanza  13  ran.  2.  ttd  (Q 
McCourt)  TDln  £920;  £2.50.  £1  7a  £320. 
Dual  F:  CIB^).  Trio-  CSC.70.  CSF:  E36S6. 
Tricast:  £384.98. 

&2D  (6f  d 1 2yd«>i  T.  SB.VIR  LMMO,  Mr 

J GoWsteln  (20-1);  2,  Sharp  bap  (9-2  tav); 
3,  Morocco  (8-1).  13  ran.  S.  nk.  (A  Jones) 
TOW:  £99.10;  C£.3a  COW.  £200.  Dual  F. 
£101. BO  Trio:  £134.10.  CSF:  E84S4.  TiiCBSC 
Ptow  q 

340  no*  am  4.  warns  cuutDdH,  l 

Dettori  (9-7  lav);  2.  Tynnnreoaa  (10-1):  3, 
FMahar  (14-1).  S ran.  1.  G.  (L  Cumani) 
Tote;  Cl  .30:  £1.10.  C2J0,  Dual  F-  CS.  10.  CSF; 
£4.18. 

420  (Of  212yd>)>  1,  MR  1POWM)  L 
Dettwl  (8-11  lav);  2,  Kfaafaoq  (5-2);  3, 
Itei  (20-1).  10  ran.  5.  «£.  (I  Balding)  Tote: 
C2.0aC1.an.C13O.  £310.  Dual  F;  £039.  Trto. 
m ja  CSF:  Clfii. 

4LSO  (Im  II  SOriytfS);  1,  LOancKTO.  c 
Rutter  (50-1),  a,  Sooaa  (11-4):  3.  Motet 
(2-1  law).  7 ran.  Nk,  nh.  [V  Soane)  Tote: 
£54  40:  ESJta  £130.  Dual  R £104.40.  CSF; 
Cl  68. 73. 

PLACriPOTl  Q4J30.  OUADPOTl  £3  00. 

YARMOUTH 

8.1D  (tra  81  17yda)(  1,  MIRriLUM,  M 
Fenton  (9-2);  2.  dfaiarer  Hoaeni  (33-1):  3, 
Btoontora  (9-1).  7-2  lav  Krogno.  10  ran.  X.  t 
(M  Ball)  Tow:  C7S0:  £1  SO,  C8.4D,  CZ8D.  Dual 
F-  £91.80.  TrtO:  n 36.40.  CSF:  C15S.8JL  Tn- 
CBSC  Cl.  16562. 

MO  («  Sydaji  I.SHAWDOK,  S Sandera 
(2-7  tav);  2.  IteBteii*  (2D-1):  3,  Dp  The 
Was  |3S-1).  s ran.  4.  a.  (M  proscay  Tole: 
Ci-iOjEl  10.  £8 10.  Dual  F:C3J0.  CSF- £0J3 
XIO  (6*  Sftte)i  t,  HATTJLB,  D HpilOIM 
(6-4  p-lav);  2,  Veotm  rrfteilel  (6-4 

tt-tav);  A,  Jotanw  Staeme  (vi).  4 ran.  7, 

X IP  Walwyn)  Ttotc  £2.30.  Dual  F CISC. 

CSF:  case 

SM>  [Tf  ante},  t,  SICK  AS  a humor,  j 
SSL(®-i*i  “•  t**11*"  (£vofta  lav):  a, 
CMflbitei  14-1).  Trait  T.  1*.  (C  DvryorJToto: 
C4S0.C1JO.DS0.  Dual  F;G4 60  CSF:  £8.70. 

“ w rivdak  1.0041  PCPE,  K Fallon 

(15-3);  a,  Prtna  Slfe.  (9-2);  a.  Double 

Oraar  (Mt^aiawRambola.  fltwt  S.  1 (R 

toss)  Tow : CSJO ; D w Cl^a  Cl  50.  Dual  F: 

D3.10.CSF:  £30.13.  Trieaat  D3S.4&. 

4^0  (Tf  Spdsv  1 , TOMTORL  D I 

(11-4]:  a,  linen  Fnlry  (lT-llTal  TT. 

(11-4).  B-4  lev  Sfwrpwmnd,  7 ran.  X 1.  (U 

TooipWna)  Tote:  £860;  Cl  JO,  £460.  Dual  F: 
£0660.  CSF:  £28.41. 

a.10(im20rT0f>Jn^QBar0wetl(7-2i; 
Clieek  Te  Oieek  (1Z-1 1:  a.  Patter  Fw£ 

aeen  (fri).  0-4  lav  Princess  of  Heartx.  9 ran. 

»i te). X(M Ryan) Tata: £4^0; £i£0.  ram 
CL70.  Dual  F:  £38.80.  Trip,  £16630.  CSF- 

movMidiius.  otUDKTinnu, 


0 
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Soccer 


The  Norwegian  tycoons  are  coming,  and  now  Sam 
can  become  the  country’s  richest  back-room  boy 


all  of  their  children)  know  the 


Frank  Keating 


FOR  a century,  “Wim- 
bledon" meant  tennis. 

It  still  does  in  many 
parts  of  the  world — but 
not  in  its  own  country,  where 
almost  all  mild-and -bitter 
sporting  folk  (and  certainly 


1 ■■■■«  a 1 rut-  ui 

elitist  tedium  bb*1  recognise 
Wimbledon  only.for  its  soccer 
and  its  “Dons".  And  most  defi- 
nitely the  same  goes  for 
Norway. 

The  news  that  Wimbledon 
FC  were  to  be  sold  for  some 
£90  million  to  two  Norwegian 
tycoons  by  Sam  Ham  mam 
puts  a lucrative  tin  lid  on  a 
remarkable  20-year  story.  The 
word  from  Oslo  to  Radio  5 yes- 
terday was  that  “all  Norway 
knows  nothing  of  Wimbledon 
and  tennis  but  much  of  soccer 
and  Wimbledon,  of  which  we 
are  very  fond". 

The  voice,  belonging  to  the 
Norwegian  state  television 
sports  commentator  Halbor 


Lee.  went  on:  “Every  week 
their  matches  are  on  TV  for  us, 
not  only  because  our  Oyvlnd 
Leonhardsen  played  for  them 
but  also  Winnie  [sic]  Jones, 
who  is  a folk  hero  here." 

Wimbledon  sold  Leonhard- 
sen for  £4  million  to  Liverpool, 
but  doubtless  his  long  Don- 
nish presence  fostered  the 
purchase  deal,  which  includes 
a promise  to  build  the  ground- 
sharing  club  a south  London 
stadium  of  their  own.  Ham- 
mam  win  continue  working 
“in  the  back  room"  for  his  be- 
loved dub.  He  surely  will  be 
the  country’s  richest  back- 
room boy. 

Hammam  bought  Wimble- 
don only  because  of  the  tennis. 
In  1976,  as  a self-professed  28- 


year -old  “dvfl  engineer  by 
training  and  contractor  by 
trade”,  he  based  his  business 
at  his  home  In  the  Lebanon. 
But  his  wife  was  pregnant 
and,  fearful  of  the  civil  war  in 
their  country,  Hammam 
wanted  to  send  her  to  London 
for  the  confinement-  Because 
he  bad  heard  that  the  tennis 
tournament  was-played  in  a 
leafy  suburb  he  chose,  on  a 
whim,  a Wimbledon  hospital. 
With  the  birth  imminent, 

Pflirtmam  fipw  in  frnm  the 

United  States  where  he  had 
finalised  a good  business  deaL 
He  recalls  that,  after  only  five 

Hays  in  Rnglanri,  “T  had  met 

some  people  by  chance  and 
agreed  I would  ‘assist  them  in 
getting  their  soccer  team  into 


the  Football  League".  One 
summer  later,  1977  was  Wim- 
hledon's  tennis  centenary, 
Virginia  Wade  and  all  that 
Hammam  Ungared  on  to  See, 

only  weeks  after  that,  the 
Southern  League’s  Wimble- 
don Selected  to  the  Football 
League  by  its  92  chairmen  at 
the  Cafe  Royal  — there  was  no 
automatic  promotion  then — 
and  he  stayed  on  as  Ms  club 
embarked  on  a ride  that  even 
Cinderella  and  her  pumpkin 
coachmen  would  have  found 
hard  to  believe. 

Wimbledon  drew  their  first 
match  in  the  Fourth  Division 
against  Halifax  Town  that 
August  Incredibly,  with  Ham- 
mam soon  becoming  manag- 
ing director,  by  1986  the  club 


had  fought  their  way  through 
three  divisions  to  the  then  top- 

drawer  First  and  two  years 
later  they  beat  Liverpool  to 
win  the  FA  Cup. 

The  big  dubs  sneered.  But 
the  gloriously  dotty  tale  con- 
tinned.  The  dub  shared  Crys- 
tal Palace’s  ground  at  Selhurst 
Park.  They  were  run  on  a shoe- 
string. Unconsidered  players 
were  bought  for  bargains  or 
nursed  out  of  the  public  parks, 
given  the  Wimbledon  stamp  of 
tough  and  trustworthy  manli- 
ness and  then  sold  on  for  for- 
tunes to  swank  Premiership 
dubs.  Wimbledon’s  average 
home  crowd  is  8400.  The  list 
goes  on . . . 

And  all  because  Mrs  Ham- 
mam needed  a leafy  suburban 


Tournoi  de  France 


France  2,  Italy  2 


France 
quick 
on  draw 


David  Lacey  in  Paris 


Counties  update 


DertysNi*  31  MtklBsn  40 

Dutton  32  Nortfcmts.  41 

Essex  33  Nottingham  42 

Glamorgan  34  Somerset  43 

Gloucs.  35  Surrey  44 

Hamaftfra  36  Sussex  4$ 

Kent  37  VMnMeks.  46 

L**a  38  Worcester  47 

Laic®.  39  YoftffiMnB  48 


Complete  county  scores 

0891  22  8830 
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FRANCE  and  Italy 

chewed  over  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Tournoi  de 
France,  already  won  by  Eng- 
land, In  the  Parc  des  Princes 
here  last  night  before  Yourl 
Djorkaeff  came  off  the  French 
bench  midway  through  the 
second  half  to  set  his  team  up 
for  victory  with  a beautifully- 
struck  goal. 

In  the  last  minute,  however, 
Alessandro  del  Piero’s  penal- 
ty averted  a second  defeat  for 
Italy  and  left  France  without 
a win  in  the  tournament  As 
World  Cup  hosts  next  sum- 
mer, France  had  badly  needed 
that  win  and  their  more  ur- 
gent approach  to  this  match 
made  Italy  look  somewhat 
sluggish  early  on. 

They  went  ahead  after  11 
minutes  when  Paolo  Maid  ini 
was  caught  out  of  position  by 
Thuram’s  clever  lob,  which 
found  Zidane  striding  clear 
on  the  right  to  beat  Gianluca 
Pagliuca  with  a rising  shot  in- 
side the  near  post 
Italy  wen  Slow  to  exert 
pressure  on  Marcel  DesaiHy 
and  Chelsea’s  Frank  Leboeuf. 
For  a long  time  the  influence 
of  Chelsea’s  Italian  represen- 
tatives, Gianfranco  Zola  and 
Roberto  Dl  Matteo,  was  pe- 
ripheral, so  much  so  that  nine 
minutes  Into  the  second  half 
Zola  was  replaced  by  Chris- 
tian PanuccL  which  at  least 
gave  Italy  a better  balance  on 
the  right  However  Zidane 
and  Deschamps  still  com- 
manded the  central  midfield 
and  when  Italy  drew  level  on 
the  hour  it  was  against  the 
general  run  of  play. 

Panucct  found  Angelo  Di 
Livio  on  the  right  and  from 
his  centre  Casiraghi  headed 
in  at  the  Ear  post  despite  Le- 
boeufs  acrobatic  attempt  to 
keep  the  ball  out  The  goal 
brought  the  game  to  life,  with 
Ba’s  header  clipping  the  Ital- 
ian crossbar  and  Deschamps 
blocking  another  from  Pan- 
ucci  on  the  line  at  the  other 
end. 

Enter  Djorkaeff.  He  came 
on  for  Florian  Maurice  on  64 
minutes  and  needed  only  an- 
other six  to  restore  France’s 
lead  with  a superbly  struck 
shot  from  just  beyond  the 
penalty  area,  but  Del  Piero 
was  to  have  the  last  word  in 
the  closing  minute. 

The  Spanish  referee  some- 
what harshly  decided  that 
Thuram  had  brought  him 
down  from  behind,  and  from 
the  spot  the  Italian  striker 
gratefully  spared  his  side  an- 
other defeat. 

Man  (A-3-l-a-  Gh«i Bonnier,  muram, 

LeDoaut.  Dosallly.  Llzarazu:  Be. 

Karwntwu.  Dasctumps:  Zidane:  Maurice. 

Dug*  ray. 

Italy  (4-J-1-2).  Pagliuca:  Nests. 
Coslacurla,  Cannavaro,  Maldlnl: 
LomDsrdo.  Di  Uattea,  Dl  Uvto;  Zola: 
CasiregM,  Del  Piero. 

IMimm  A J Lopoz  Nieto  (Spain). 
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England  revival  as  fragile  as  a glass  football 


David  Lacey  warms  to  Hoddle’s  first  year 
in  charge  but  warns  against  false  optimism 


THE  glass  football  that 
Bn  gland  bore  home  in 
the  early  hours  of  yes- 
terday morning,  the  win- 
ners’ trophy  from  the  Tour- 
noi de  France,  was  tangible 
evidence  of  the  success 
Glenn  Hod  die  has  achieved 
in  his  first  year  as  coach  to 
the  national  team.  It  was 
also  a reminder  of  how 
fragile  a commodity  new- 
found optimism  can  be. 

By  any  yardstick  Hoddle 
has  done  well  since  he  took  , 
over  the  England  squad 
from  Terry  Venables  when  \ 
the  nation  was  still  abuzz  i 
after  Euro  96.  It  is  to  his 
credit  that,  12  months  on, 
England  are  looking  for- 
ward in  expectation  rather 
than  back  to  what  might 
have  been.  Under  Hoddle, 
England  have  won  nine 
matches  out  of  11,  and  the 
victory  in  Poland  12  days  i 


ago  has  revived  the  team’s 
chances  of  qualifying  di- 
rectly for  next  year's  World 
Cup  finals. 

A great  deal  now  rests  on 
the  result  in  Rome  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  when  England  will 
try  to  reverse  their  defeat 
by  Italy  at  Wembley  in  Feb- 
ruary. Brazil  could  not  de- 
prive England  of  their 
pretty  French  bauble  In 
Parc  des  Princes  on  Tues- 
day night,  but  the  1-0  win 
by  tbe  World  Cup  holders 
was  a timely  reminder  to 
Hoddle  and  his  players 
about  tbe  task  ahead. 

The  principal  message 
from  the  Brazil  match  was 
that,  if  Alan  Shearer  does 
not  score,  England’s  alter- 
native match-winning  op- 
tions are  thin  indeed  above 
a certain  leveL  It  was  the 
same  against  Italy  at  Wem- 
bley, and  beating  the  Ital- 


ians 2-0  In  Nantes  last 
week,  when  Shearer  waa 
kept  out  of  the  firing  line, 
did  not  alter  the  basic  fact 

If  England  qualify,  Hod- 
dle will  be  heavily  reliant 
on  Shearer,  Paul  luce  and 
David  Seaman  each  surviv- 
ing the  1997-98  season  with- i 
out  serious  injury.  Those 
three  players  represent  the 
core  of  England's  ambition 
and  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
of  them  would  be  a blow  to 
the  coach’s  plans. 

Then  there  is  Paul  Gas- 
coigne, who  In  the  Tournoi 
de  France  demonstrated 
that  he  can  still  perform  for 
90  minutes  at  international 
level  — although  questions 
about  his  true  value  remain 
unanswered. 

Again  his  performance 
pleased  Hoddle.  “I  feel  he’s 
not  100  per  cent  match  fit,” 
he  said.  “There  were  a cou- 
ple of  times  when  he  got 
caught  but  with  some  of 
the  things  he  was  doing  he 
looked  back  to  his  best.  He 
needs  a really  good  start  to 


next  season  and  three  or 
four  months  injury  free.” 

Hoddle’s  faith  in  Gas- 
coigne is  admirable  but  if 
England  qualify  it  will  be  ' 
important  that  David  Beck- 
ham, suspended  for  the 
Brazil  game,  and  Paul 
Scholes  emerge  in  a year’s 
time  as  serious  prospects 
for  what  is  going  to  he  a 
long  and  demanding  32- 
natlon  tournament. 

England’s  main  gains 
from  the  Tournoi  de  France 
have  been  in  defence,  where 
Sol  Campbell  now  wears  the 
look  of  a genuine  interna- 
tional footballer  and  South- 
gate  has  become  more  of  the 
player  be  was  under  Vena- 
bles. In  Phil  Neville  Bw  gland 
have  potentially  a genuine 
wing-back  although  against 
Brazil  he  did  not  look  quite 
the  finished  article. 

For  Hoddle  an  important 
benefit  of  this  summer's  ex- 
ercise has  been  to  work 
with  his  squad  for  three 
and  a half  weeks  unclut- 
tered by  club  commitments. 


Results 


WoodtMKfee  (Aua)  8-0.  3-6.  8-3:  P 


I (US)  M J Frana  (Arg)  8-3.  8-£  Q 

H—tonta  (Cro)  01  L Paaa  (tad)  7-6.  8-3; 
■ CtaMP  (NZ)  bt  D Master  (C«n>  8-4.  B-4; 
a 8»a*M  (GB)  ot  X UOySB  (SAJ  7-5. 
4-6.  7-6;  S «tm»  (FO  H D Radi  (US) 
6-7,  5-4.  6-2:  S Brmprnr  (Aua)  Bt  M dung 
(US)  6-3.  3-8.  7-8. 

MEN'S  BOLOOKA  IMTBUIATIOMALi 
Ax  n.— rf.  a K— rtaa  (Bf)  bt  M OMT- 
pentler  (Are)  8-1.  8-3-  *■■■"4  •wm*1  " 
LapmU  (Ecu)  M D Seals  (II)  8-7. 8-4, 8-3. 
WOMEN’S  QRASS-COUKT  TOURNA- 
MENT (Edg  baa  ton):  Hooni  mm*  (OS/ 
ire  unites  maud):  L Bw— 4 (MM  M S 
smith  7-6.  6-4;  N Araad*  (US)  M S KI<W*- 
i ova  (Cx)  6-3,  3-6.  6-%  D Won  Koost  (BM) 
M L AM  7-6,  6-2  S C*cta  (US)  bt  E Cal- 
Ians  (Bal)  8-3.  7-6:  L Oulu—  (It)  « T 
Tanoaugorn  (Ttifl)  8-3,  8-4;  K Km 
(Aua)  bt  W Promt  (Gar)  WB-UC Tor- 
MNMn  (Spj  bt  A Fusal  (Fr)  8-3, 6-2 
H Inrm  (Blr)  bt  K A GuM  (Aua)  6-4 
6-4;  M Onm  (Nath)  bt  M Soma  (So) 
MHO  BnbaMd*m  (Bhj  bt  D 

Chladhova  (Cz)  7-0.  4-fl.  3-7. 


Cricket 


Soccer 


TOURNOI  DE  FRANCE 
ISanoa  HI  a Mr  (0)  * 

ZMomr  12  CrcuragM  61 

DIorkflBfl  73  Del  Plato  90  (pan) 

30.000 

WORLD  GUP  OUAUPYlMa  Ocaanbu 
Of  Of  Ona,  aaeoBd  roundh  Australia  13. 
Soiotnon  islands  a Asians  Oman  Tuna 
Kyrgyzstan  2.  Syria  2-1:  Iran  9,  Maldives  o, 
Onw>  Mnai  Kazakhstan  7.  Pakistan  0. 
EUROPEAN  U21  CHAMPIONSHIP! 
18M/aa  CNiiB«yfcnii  OniM  B(M  Ice- 
land 0.  Lithuania  2. 

SCOTTISH  CUP)  First  round  draw: 
Siranrser  v Arbroath;  hwemaas  Cal  This. 
Be  v Queen  of  Hie  South;  Hamilton  v Par- 
Hex:  Stirling  v Alloa:  Dumbarton  v Falldrk: 
Stotinou&emuir  » Uvlngatan;  Berwick  v 
Mantn»a:  Greenock  Morton  « Atoton:  Air- 
drie r Dundee.  Forfar  v East  Stirling;  East 
Fife  v St  lArjen;  Ayr  y Queens  Park:  Cow- 
denbeath v Clydebank.  Clyde  v Ralth. 
Span  Roes  County  end  Brechin  PTw  to 
bo  played  an  Aug  12  and  13). 


Baseball 


COSTCUMBH  CUP  PlMAli  HupM 

Match  abandonac.  Dunham  won  on  boss  of 
a coto. 

TOUR  MATCHES.  Trwrt  Brfdo->  NotUhfl- 
hamshlra  « Australian*  (no  play,  rain: 
today:  114).  * John's,  eupnu  Sri 
Lenka  1B2-6  dec  m Mohonama  85]  and 
SB-4  des  (R  Arnold  166,  M Atapettu  118.  A 
de  Silva  00).  Leawaid  islands  148  (Mure- 
lltharan  4-34)  and  128-0.  Match  drawn, 
sseocm  XI  CHMtPKHtSHp  (linn  day; 
today:  11-0):  AnwnMWrt  Oamoraan  1B3 
(Bataa  5-56).  Nottinghamshire  28-0. 
Ohms  WorceatoroMra  362-6  rv  solanu 
114  JR  A Wfllomi  10B).  Surrey  ffl-4  (R  W 
Knowain.  Pin  elm  ml*  i HampaMre 
314  (M I QarawBy  136).  Northamptonshire 
72-1.  Oittowt  Lancashire  45  (David 
3-21.  Fortier  *-23).  GHoucsstarshfre  113-7 
(Yates  5-35).  Wickfard:  Lalcastar  21B-0 
(C  □ Crowe  63.  J Ormond  67)  v Essex.  No 
Ntop,  ratal  Vorto  Yorkshire  v tu—srnr 
WNOE  COUNTIES  GTSHE'I  ftarab  Berta 
252-6  and  197-7  (BoweK  4-461.  Shrope  179 
end  77-5.  Drawn.  Barks  7pm.  Shrope  4, 


(T4-1):  *.  Wcfcsnlia  riser  (9-2)  3 ran.  MX. 
(P  Cole)  TotK  Cl  SR.  Dual  F:  C1JQO.  CSF: 
8454. 

EJOO  (1«  6Ejnta)l  1,  PMUSTAR,  T 

Quinn  (13-6  Fav);  *.  Prtantaal  Bay  (6-1): 
3,  Tienne  io ran. HI  (K  Burke) 

Tola:  £2-60:  £1.30,  C1.H0.  £480.  Dual  F. 
£7.70.  trio:  £3420.  CSF:  £0^1.  Tricast 
BH.78. 

6LS0  C«M  It  Myde>  1,  MHU,  Dean 
McKsown  e-1  Fav);  X.  Trjto*  Ttaras 
(4-1):  a.  Boon  mtarto  (9-2).  11  ran.  B,  X. 
(C  Tnormon)  TotK  E46a  C1.40.  Cl  60. 
WJft.  Dual  P-  £3.70.  Trio:  £ 14.10.  CSF; 
EBZ2.  Nft  OneLUeTo  LIvb.  Tolentod  Ting. 
9-00  (fit  Bydajl  1.  CRAZES  HDTTAL,  J 
Carrofl  (JMJ:  E,  Oulsuiastaa  (7-4Fav);  J. 
■amt  TMm  (5-1).  B ran.  14  4.  (D  Haydn 
Janda)  Tote:  £450:  Cl  .10.  Cl  JO.  £2X0.  Dual 
F:  C4J0.  Trio;  £16-20-  CSP  ES  8B. 


£24^0.  Wo:  £21.00.  CSF;  £50.82.  NR: 
Vouve  CHtquoL 

QUAOP«m  E16J0  PLACEPOTi  C75JJ0 


UTTOXETER 


JSS  »,  BECK  AND 

CAU,  T J Murphy  (B-4  Jt  Fav);  2.  IBto 
Owanuw  (10-1);  3,  Not  Mlilsfci  (9-4  jj 
Fav).  10  ran.  Z ZL  (Miss  Venetla  Williams) 
Tcta:  C2B0:  £1.10.  £1.40.  £1*0.  Dual  P. 
£830-  Trio:  E13.B0.  CSF;  £2287. 

7.20  Ctra  « IlOyds):  t,  EDWARD 
BNY10OOII,  T Janas  (7-1);  a,  Kaetutta 
Cr?” . rmdkm  (6-1).  «,  nm- 


•*?*  18  ran.  Zt  8.  (W 

•*«*»)  Tote:  £10.60;  £2A0.  £450,  £1X0. 
Dual  P.  £48.  DO:  Trio:  mS.  Wft  (5S 
Tricasc  £281X2.  MR:  Ecu  de  France. 

■40  CSm  7f>  1,  SAMTBUA  BOV,  R 

Dunwoody  (4-6  Fav):  a.  1.1m 

I®-’*- *.  Lady  of  Wm  (33-1).  7 ran.  W. 

dsT7®  ***  aA0-  ^ 
iao  (SM>  1,  mi  Honyunv,  r Das- 
ointoe  (10-1):  2,  Notdta  Bran  (5-4 
Fav);  3,  Marne  of  Ora  Father  (8-1).  5 ran. 
6.  38.  (S  Bowrtnq)  Tote;  £12.00:  tiSQ, 
Cl.  10.  Dual  F;  Cl 2 JO.  CSF;  FH  M 


Rugby  Union 


TOUR  MATCHi  Gauteng  Uons  14.  Drittotl 
Liana  2a 


Rugby  League 


3TATB  OF  aRKKN  3miES  (McBXHjmcl: 
New  South  Wales  15.  Oueenaland  14  (NSW 
clinched  senes  9-6). 


ASBCRfCAH  LBAGIMk -Cleveland  5.  Mil- 
wauhee  4:  DetraU  6.  Oakland  4;  New  York 
1Z  Chicago  1;  Toronto  6.  Seattle  3:  Kansas 
City  2.  Anaheim  B;  Mlntneato  10,  Taua  1; 
Boston  Z Baltimore  7 fist);  Boston  2.  Bal- 
Bmora  4 (2nd). 

MATtOMAL  iiAQUBi  San  Rranclsca  a 
Florida  8.  Cincinnati  B,  Pltaburgh  S Man- 
Veel  8,  PhiiadelpMa  6c  drioaga  6,  NY  1ft 
Colorado  3,  Atlanta  It  LA  3.  Houston  6; 
3an  Oego  8.  St  Louie  fi  (12  Inna). 


CycUng 


Tennis 


Basketball 


ATP  tMBMAN  OROSS-COURT  TOUR- 

HJUMKr  (Halle):  Seeand  ramdr  B 
B«i»  (Ger)  M H Dreetonann  (Oer)  6-3. 
6-4;  J Taranto  (US)  bl  T Haas  (Gar)  6-4. 
6-4.  T Muster  (Aug  to  N KulU  (3W0)  6-2. 
6-3:  P Korda  IC2)  to  N Eacuda  (Fr)  B-3. 
6-3. 

ATP  STELLA  ARTOIS  TOUnNAJUENT 
1 Quern'S):  PtaH  md  a MmMI  (QB) 
M M Vrtxwtordc  (Ausl  4-8.  6-4.  6-3. 
Seeend  reundE  P Rafter  (Aua)  to  8 Ur- 
OOu  (Cdn)  B-S,  7-6;  B Btaak  mm)  bt  T 


WOMEN'S  BUROPBAH  CHAMPIOH- 
fi"-  7*“'di  Orem,  A (Ztoaegera- 
ceg]:  Qemany  85.  C2  e&  Spain  86.  YBflo- 
S."1®.  7li  °™"P  ■ (Poes):  Hungary  73, 
Slovakia  W;  Boanlo4iqneogov4na  87,  Italy 
78. 


PAUPHWB  LIB  BRBi  Third  stage  (La  Puy 
to  Baoumas-da-Varieo,  206km):  1.  D Ab- 
duzhaporov  (Ite)  Lotto  Ehr  28mln  Beac  Z.  G 
Lombardi  (B)  TeMcom  X D Nezon  (Fr) 
Froncatae  des  Jeux.  4,  P Gaumant  ip,] 
Cofldlo;  5.  A Ban  CIO  UB  Postal;  6. 0 Fra- 
ser (Can)  MutueUs  da  Selnerot-MarrM  an 
some  Am.  Orenh  1,  V Yeklmev  (Hus) 
US  Postal  I6br  Srain  seect  z a ZihIIb 
(Swdri  ONCE  SI  12SOC-3.-A  Qtono  (Bn) 
BanesB  « iSsetr.  4.  Brocfwa  17:  b.  m 
Boo^dptaito)  Rabobank  20;  B.  C Moreau 


BAD  (1m  «r  17Hyd*>  1.  TRABHJNE,  J 
Quinn  (1T-2):*,MheCrealt  (7-«);  S,Po- 
lyiihaT  (3-1  pav).  6 ran,  2,  9.  (M  Bien- 
atiord)  Tote  C1Z60;  £686,  £230.  Dus)  P. 
£3B3a  CSF:  E21JJ2.  • 

T.IO  (U) 1 4,  ARAWAK  CAY.  0 Peeilxr 
(10-11  Fav);  *.  UMtan  ttaWM  (7-1):  3, 


. 10  ran.  2.  X.  (D  Lodari 

Tow  £2.00;  £l.U>.  BUB.  £4JB.  Dual  F: 
£3.80.  Trio:  £53.76.  CSP.  £7.29- 
TvW  (TO  U SHARP  VP  SHAPV,  Par 
Eddery  (100-80  FaKJ;  3,  t*  rti-NHataa 
(9-11;  3L  Podk  A Venliao  (14-1).  11  ran. 
T.  £ (0  Wail)  TaW  £320;  Ci.70.  C2LS0. 
£6.60.  Dual  F;  £1660.  Tito;  QtUH.  CSF: 
eaojtt.  Tricot  tsiam . 


a-SOC8mSf)i  1,  OVEH  TWE  POLE,  Ur  C 
gwiwm-^iSf  Mtae’eAa  Aoo  (7-2).  a. 


DtanB  Dancer  (Evens  Far).  6 ran.  7, 17. 
(P  Chaminoa)  Tow  MJD;  E1JM,  CiJo. 
fta  F:  £3m  CSF:  B11A4. 


Fixtures 


Evening  Racing 


HUBLTOH 


aio  (w  <0i  ■*,  Atocmnr  owbt,  Paul 
Eddery  (IVri);  % YetAsata  0B-1J;  A.  Dai- 
Mta*  (14-1).  11-ffl  Fav  Fairy  Knight  J4 
ran.  I«l  Ut  (H  Callaghan]  Tote  £20 JO; 
£4  JO.  E2J0,  £8.40.  Duel  r-  £64,10.  Trio; 


(730  unless  stoMd) 


Rugby  League 


Chess 


NOVOOROD  TOUHNAMEHT  (Rub): 
Hwtad  One,  E Baraev  (Bus)  1.  N Short 
(Engl  0;  a Kasparov  (Rub)  1.  B OeMood 
(Beta)  0.  V Kramnik  (Rus)  1.  V Topalov 
(Bul)O. 


T M (fit  4yda>  1,  MUWB  CORftUL 
Mtw  P Clarit  (29-1);  R,  Hetarto  Key  (d_1); 

WMr  TriBder  (11-1);  4,  Motor  Wret- 
•nand  (33-1).  4-1  Fav  Tropical  SoaclL  17 
rarv  11.(0  Chapman)  Tow  CZUfr.  £4.00. 
£1.40,  £2.10.  Dual  F:  EWflO.  Trio:  £206 
CSF:  00941.  Trtcaafc  £1598.78. 

7 JO  (in  ir  aayMi  1,  xiyadian.  t 
Qulmi  (1-4  FavU  X,  MtonimrtlHnnol  Iran, 


ran.  ML  m iw  canagnoni  i«k  ssojok 
\ CAM.  CAM,  £8.40.  Dual  P-  £64,10.  Trio; 
£377.10.  CSP.  E64m  THcaSE  £843.71.  NR: 
Ordalttad.  . 

MO  n«*  1.  SUB*  TDMMADQ,  J F Egan 
(8-1);  ■,  OOta  uno  (li-1):  X Mo-Rrtitah 
(9-4  Fdv).  11  nw.  X nk,  IE  Atoton)  Tota: 
C14A0:  0.70.  £330.  £1^0.  Dual  F:  C7Z80. 
Trio:  £1  lSUO.  CSF:  EBOJn.  Tricasc  OBOfli. 
9.10  (in  40  1.  BADOB  OP  PAOBR,  R 
FTraoch  X Bartofla  Art  (6-2);  X 
Mffra  (7-4  M 9 rw.  KB.  4.  (L  Cummin 
Tow  £173tt  £260.  tlJO.  CIJm.  Dual  P 


Jif1***  FW*  BfvMon  Dowabury  v 
Bjltoy;  Swinan  v ShenWd.  Seoond  Bte- 
LTnx  * Biadrpool;  Huddara- 
v Doncaaw. 


Cricket 


IgSfTAWWIC  ABSU NANCE  COUNTY 
OlSWIUlUinp’  (lour  days;  11J»:  Cae- 
» MWdit  Brtatat  oioucs 
I*?0!?8--?*  Hanta  v gomeiaet 

om  Traffndr  Lanes  vKant  Tim  M 
Surrey  v Yprta.  Men  (tarn-  susaev  w 
Brew  MiMMb,  Warta  v 


nursing-home,  all  because  of 
tbe  tennis  and  nothing  to  do 
with  the  soccer. 

■•When  I first  got  Involved 

that  little  bit,  I did  not  even 
know  the  rules,”  Hammam  ad- 
mits. "Slowly,  watching  all  the 
matches,  I began  to  appreciate 
little  aspects  like,  say.  a good 
deep  cross  from  a winger. 

“In  the  second  season  after  I 
had  bought  into  the  dub,  we 
had  a Cup  replay  at  Bourne- 
mouth. Ite  road  to  Bounie> 
mouth  was  mine  to  Damascus. 
We  equalised  in  the  last  min- 
ute, with  a brave  Alan  Cork  £ar- 
post  header.  Ah,  my  Alan . . 

O ne  must  allow  him  a silent 
reverie  at  the  mention  oThls 
i dub’s  fhithful  old  head 
poacher,  Cork  scoring  145 


League  goals  from  1977  to 
1991.  “I  admitted  to  mjwdf  on. 
the  way  heme  with  tl»  team 
from  Bournemouth  tint  niglss, 
‘Sam,  you  have  becomeii-V 
dieted,  Wimbledon  FCteynur 
passion,  your  obsession,  your 
heroin.  You  must  either  go-  - 
first  thing  tomorrow  mnmteg 
and  seek  psychiatric  treat-  - 
men  t for  a cure  or  you  must 
admit  your  overwhelming 
emotional  entanglement  mat 
devote  your  every  waWng 
hour  to  the  club'." 

He  chose  the  latter.  And  will 
doubtless  continue  todoaev 
even  though  £30  mffltott  or  so 
richer.  It  remains  a heck  of  a 
story.  Lebanon,  Whnbledon, 
Norway.  And,  obviously  now, 
many  more  chapters  instore. 


Dons  duo 


can  afford 
a fiord 


Jon  Henley  in  Helsinki  on  the  big  noises 
from  Norway  trawling  towards  Selhurst  Pak 


KJELL  Inge  Roekke 
and  Bjoern  Rune 
Gjelsten,  the  seafood 
tycoons  who  are 
reportedly  splashing  out 
£30  million  to  buy  Into  Wim- 
bledon football  dub,  are  one 
of  the  unlikeliest  pairings  to 
emerge  from  Norway. 

Adored  in  the  world  of  foot- 
ball. they  are  feared  by  the 
business  community  and 
viewed  with  deep  disapproval 
by  the  majority  of  people  In  a 
puritanical  and  egalitarian 
country  where  the  flaunting 
of  personal  wealth  — such  as 
their  powerboats  in  Monaco, 
personal  Jets  and  private  is- 
lands in  Oslo  Fjord  — is  con- 
sidered a mortal  sin. 

Roekke,  38,  was  a penniless 
17-year-old  on  a fish-fhetory 
trawler  in  the  Arctic,  but  in 
the  mid-Eighties  he  took  off 
for  the  Alaskan  fisheries, 
where  he  took  huge  risks  and 
reaped  huge  rewards.  Today 
he  owns  the  world’s- largest 
white-fish  trawling  and  pro- 
cessing operation. 

Last  year  his  investment 
group  RGI  merged  with  the 
construction  group  Aker  to 
form  a top-10  (flayer  on  the 
Norwegian  Industrial  scene. 
No  one  will  hazard  a guess  at 
bis  personal  fortune.  “Let’s 
just  say  he’s  comfortably  a 
billionaire.”  said  one  Oslo  fi- 
nancial commentator. 

Roekke  and  Gjelsten.  now 
chief  executive  of  Aker  RGI, 
both  grew  up  in  the  small 
coastal  town  of  Molda.  Gjel- 
sten, observers  say.  Is  the  1 
cool-headed  business  brain 
behind  the  pair.  "Roekke’s 
the  wild  one.  He  sees  the 
openings,  he  takes  the  risks," 
said  one.  “Gjelsten  sorts  it  all 
out  afterwards.” 

Pour  years  ago  Roekke  saw 
such  an  opening  In  his  home- 
town football  club.  Molde 


Safe  hands . . . France’s  Lionel  Charbamuer  saves  from  Alessandro  Del  Piero,  left,  as  Marcel  Desaflly  shields  his  goalkeeper  photograph:  shaun  bottehll 


a problem  that  Is  bound  to 
arise  next  season  when  the 
programme  will  be  busier 
than  ever. 

At  least  the  coach  ap- 
pears to  be  happy  within 
himself.  Graham  Taylor 
completed  his  first  year  in 
office  by  complaining  that 
the  Rngland  job  did  not 
command  enough  respect. 
“When  I was  Chelsea  man- 
ager, looking  on  from  the 
outside,  it  looked  a very  dif- 
ficult job,”  said  Hoddle, 
“and  it  Is  just  that.  But  it’s 
one  Pm  enjoying  and  tak- 
ing a lot  of  pride  in. 

“The  ups  are  very  high 
and  the  downs  very  down 
but  I’ve  got  a good  family  be- 
hind me  and  that  is  the  most 
important  thing,  whether 
you’re  up  or  down.” 

The  less  Hoddle’s  family  1 
see  of  him  over  the  next 
year  will  be  a measure  of 
bow  well  thing*  are  gntng 
for  England,  and  so  much 
depends  on  what  has  hap- 
pened by  the  time  be 
returns  home  from  Rome. 


were  then  a struggling  dub, 
all  but  bankrupt,  Buying -a 
dub  outright  is  not  allowed  in 
Norway,  but  Roekke  and  Gjel- 
sten invested  heavily  in 
Molde  end  hired  promising 
young  players,  many  of  them 
nominally  employed  by  the 
pair’s  nationwide  sporting- 
goods  chain. 

Since  then  Molde  have  pro- 
duced and  sold  several  tal- 
ented players.  Including  Man- 
chester United’s  Ole  Gunner 
Solskiaer,  and  have  shot  up 
the  Norwegian  rankings,  win- 
ning promotion  to  the  pre- 
mier division  in  1994.  They 
are  currently  fifth  in  tbe 
table. 

Roekke  and  Gjelsten  are  in- 
vesting some  £16  million  In  a 
new  stadium  for  the  dub  and 
a further  £5  million  in  general 
fending. 

“In  a sense  they  are  the 
first  people  in  Norway  who 
have  seen.,  the  opportunity  to 
Invest  and  make  money  in 
football,  long-term.  No  one 
had  thought  like  that  previ- 
ously,” said  the  Norwegian 
football  commentator  Egil 
Naerland. 

“Now,  with  the  success  of 
some  of  our  players  abroad, 
the  whole  character  of  Norwe- 
gian football  has  changed.  We 
have  to  thank  Roekke  and 
Gjelsten  a lot  for  that” 

Roekke,  who  lives  in  Lon- 
don and  stays  In  an  Oslo  hotel 
when  he  goes  home,  has  said 
he  intends  to  link  the  Wimble- 
don and  Molde  sides  by  en- 
couraging player  exchanges 
and  dual  contracts. 

Recently  forced  to  sell  his 
private  Island  near  Oslo  by 
media  condemnation  of  his 
extravagant  lifestyle,  he  will 
undoubtedly  feel  more  at 
home  in  fiw  world  of  Tgn^iqh 
football  than  he  does  in  his 
native  Norway. 


Couple  of  ocean  swells . . . Roekke  (I)  and  Gjelsten  jonev&s&i 


Chelsea  sign 
Holland  keeper 


CHELSEA  yesterday 
paid  £2.25  million  for 
a goalkeeper.  Feven- 


-re«-4Jv  w.innwi  1UI 

goalkeeper.  Feyen- 
oord’s  30-year-old  Dutch  in- 
ternational Ed  de  Goey.  He 
has  29  caps  and  was  watched 
by  Chelsea's  manage  Rood 
Gullit  when  Holland  won  a 
friendly  international  3-0  in 
South  Africa  last  week. 

This  is  a dream  move,” 
Mid  De  Goey,  who  signed  a 
five-year  contract  yesterday. 

Brian  Laudrup,  linked  with 
Manchester  United,  is  to  stay 
in  Scotland  for  at  least  one 
more  season.  “I  have  decided 

my  e3dsting  Con- 
tract  with  Rangers,"  the  Dan- 
ish striker  said  yesterday 
alter  a meeting  with  Rangers’ 
ctehmian  David  Murray. 

United,  who  wanted  Lau- 
SJJS  J®  p11  fre  void  left  by 
Knccantoua,  remain  hopeful 
of  signing  Markus  BabbSthe 
Bayern  Munich  defender  who 
££^rejected  a six-figure 
salary  b^ore  turning  tbe  mat- 
ter over  to  his  lawyer  and  go- 


ing on  holiday.  “Negotiations 
are  continuing,”  United’s  di- 
rector and  solicitor  Maurice 
Watkins  said  last  night  — 

Terry  Venables.  Australia’s 
national  coach  and  owner -of 

Portsmouth,  has  been  cleared 

of  a conflict  of  interest  over 
the  proposed  transfers  of 
three  Australian  internation- 
als — the  goalkeeper  ZelJXo 
Kalac,  midfielder  Robert  Saws 
and  utility  player  Hamilton 
Thorp  — to  Portsmouth  for  a 
combined  fee  of  £1  minion. 

Under  the  terns  of  his  cat- 
tract,  Venables  cannot  become 
directly  involved  in  transfers. 

Hfe  sent  videotapes  of  the  tbre8 
to  Portsmouth's  manager 
Terry  Fenwick,  tat  Australia  s 
chairman  David  ROD  said  yes- 
terday: “Terry  Venables  has 
done  m-rfhing  that  contravenes 
our  rules  or  the-  contract  fm 
entered  into  wiih  him." 

Ite  former  Celtic  manager 
Tommy  Bums  is  - expected,  to 
be  named  as  Reading's  ma fr 
ager  an  £l50^X)0a  year.  . 
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Golf 


David  Davies  in 
Bethesda  reports 
on  a man  in  a hurry 
to  make  his  historic 
mark  at  the  US  Open 


THE  subject,  is  not 
Quite  taboo,  but  even 
the  greatest  of  golfers 
tippy-toe  around  it 
The  Grand  Siam,  the  winning 
of  all  tour  major  champion- 
ships in  one  year,  is  such  a 
grandiose  conception,  and  so 
utterly  unlikely,  that  for 
anyone  even  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  its  being  accom- 
plished reveals  a breathtak- 
ing confidence  in  the  player 
concerned. . 

It  is,  however,  being  talked 
about  now.  On  the  eve  of  the 
97th  us  Open  at  the  Congres- 
sional Country  Club  here  in 
Maryland,  tbe  pre-tourna- 
ment press  conferences  have 
all  heard  the  same  question: 
“Can  Tiger  do  it?” 

Tiger  Woods  is,  of  course, 
the  only  person  who  can  do  it 
this  year,  bat  it  is  not  so 
much  the  fact  of  bis  win  In 
the  US  Masters  which  encour- 
ages the  conjecture,  it  is  the 
nature  of  that  victory. 

To  win  a four-round  golf 
tournament  by  12  shots  is  al- 
most unheard  of  at  any  level. 
TO  win  a major  by  that  mar- 
gin has  not  been  done  ship** 
the  days  of  Old  and  Young 
Tom  Morris  and  tiny  ffoirtg  of 
12  or  so. 

But  Woods  did  it  to  a field 
containing  the  best  profes- 
sional golfers  In  the  world 
and  also  in  his  first  major 
championship  as  a profes- 
sional. That  Is  what  has 
started  the  speculation:  can 
the  unbeatable  achieve  the 
unattainable? 

No  one  has  ever  done  it  be- 
fore. Ben  Hogan  came  closest 
In  1958  when  be  won  the  US 
Masters,  the  US  Open  and  the 
Open  at  Carnoustie,  but  he 
was  unable  to  play  in  the  US 
PGA  because  it  overlapped 
with  tbe  Open.  Jack  Nlddaus 
once  held  the  US  Masters,  tbe 
US  Open  and  the  US  PGA 
tides  an  at  the  same  time,  but 
they  were  not  played  consecu- 
tively or  in  the  same  year. 

In  fact  Nicklaus,  having 
won  the  US  PGA  early  in  1971, 
won  the  Masters  and  US  Open 
in  1972  and  then  finished 
second  to  Lee  Trevino  at 
Muirfield.  The  outrageous  na- 
ture of  Trevino’s  win  — he 
chipped  in  three  times,  holed 
Innumerable  long  putts  and 
also  a bunker  shot  during  the 
course  of  tbe  championship 
— illustrates  just  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  beat  not  Just  tbe 
opposition  but  also  Lady  Luck 
on  tour  nominated  occasions 
in  any  one  year. 

But  In  Tiger  Woods  it  may 
be  that  golf  is  seeing  some- 
thing Quite  different  from 
what  has  gone  before.  Cer- 


JAMIE  SQUIRE 


Practise  makes  perfect . . . Tiger  Woods  plays  to  a huge  gallery  at  Bethesda  as  he  warms  up  for  the  US  Open,  which  starts  today 

Woods  parades  grand  ambition 


tainly  he  is  amasdngTy  tal- 
ented and  he  proved  with  his 
first  professional  opportunity 
that,  given  a rhanre,  he  win 
not  Just  take  it  but  will  ham- 
mer it  borne. 

But  there  Is  another  facet  to 
his  life  that  drives  Tiger.  His 
fhther,  Earl,  has  been  a huge 
presence  in  his  life  and  the 
son  dotes  on  him.  Only  yester- 
day, in  front  of  300  of  toe 
world’s  media,  in  a response 

tn  the  irrflngnre*  TiIr  father  had  ■ 

on  him.  Tiger  said,  unhluto- 
Ingly:  ‘‘All  the  things  he  has 
taught  me  are  working  fine.  I 
love  my  Pops." 

Unfortunately,  Pops  is  not  a 
well  man.  He  is  65  years  old, 
had  a quadruple  heart  bypass 
surgery  some  years  ago  and 
then,  this  year,  a triple  by- 
pass operation.  Nor  does  he 
help  himself  over  much. 'He 
smokes  heavily,  has  the  occa- 


sional drink  and  eats  too 
much.  No  one,  of  course,  talks 
much  about  that  aspect  of 
Earl's  life,  but  the  unspoken 
implication  is  that  he  may 
not  have  an  that  long  to 
live. 

The  other  thing  left  unsaid, 
certainly  by  Tiger,  is  that  he 
wants  to  win  the  Grand  Slam 
before  anything  happens  to 
his  father.  That  means  win- 
ning it  as  soon  as  possible, 
preferably  this  year . 

A Journalist  who  works  tor 
an  American  golf  wup™"1* 
and  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Tiger  beat  believes  that  this  is 
Woods’s  strongest  incentive. 
Hie  also  believes  that  Woods 
can  do  it,  explaining:  “Every 
now  and  then  someone  comes 
along  who  is  unique.”  His 
point  is  that,  even  if  the  vehi- 
cle seems  unlikely,  it  could 
stm  be  that  a 21-yearold 


Cabllnasian  (Caucasian, 
black,  Indian  and  Asian)  has 
been  chosen  as  the  person  to 
break  through  hitherto  im- 
penetrable barriers. 

There  are  plenty  of  good 
reasons,  apart  from  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  tbe  task,  why 
Woods  should  not  win  even 
the  second  leg  of  the  slam. 
Two  of  them  are  Nick  Faldo 
and  Colin  Montgomerie,  who 
both  have  gamaa  perfectly  fit- 
ted for  the  type  of  examina- 
tion set  by  US  Open  courses 
in  general  and  the  Congres- 
sional in  particular. 

The  Congressional  has  six 
dog-leg  holes  where  Tiger’s 
greatest  asset,  his  extreme 
length,  will  be  nullified,  for 
he  will  he  forced  to  hit  a 
three-wood  or  two-iron  off  the 
tee  to  avoid  running  out  of 
fairway.  There  are  also  only 
two  par-fives,  one  of  which  he 


cannot  reach  in  two,  which 
again  reduces  the  impact  erf 
his  long  game.  Faldo  and 
Montgomerie,  who  would 
otherwise  be  mfies  behind 
him  off  the  tee  — as  they  were 
at  Augusta  — will  this  week 
be  at  less  of  a disadvantage. 
Neither  player  is  ready  to 
concede  this,  or  any  other 
tournament,  to  Woods. 

Montgomerie  said:  “This 
course  is  different  to  Augusta. 
It  takes  his  greatest  asset, 
which  is  length,  more  out  of 
the  equation  and  gives  us 
mere  mortals  more  of  an  op- 
portunity to  compete.  This 
is  more  of  a level  playing- 
field." 

Even  Woods  agrees  with 
that.  “Augusta,”  he  says, 
“was  like  a driving  range.  It 
was  ‘bombs  away*  off  the  tee.” 
Faldo  also  feels  that  Congres- 


sional is  his  kind  of  course. 
*Tt*s  a very  good,  very  long, 
solid,  honest  all-m-front-of- 
you  golf  course.  The  rough  is 
very  severe  but  the  course 
suits  the  way  I play.  I'm  more 
than  happy  with  it" 

It  is,  at  7.213  yards,  the  long- 
est-ever  US  Open  course. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  eight 
par-fours  of  more  than  450 
yards,  there  is  a short  hole  of 
235  yards  and  the  two  par- 
fives  measure  607  and  583 
yards  respectively.  It  de- 
mands length  off  the  tee, 
strength  out  of  the  rough,  ac- 
curacy to  the  green,  delicacy 
around  the  green  and  finesse 
on  the  green. 

Faldo.  Montgomerie  and 
Woods  — and  the  greatest  of 
these  overall  is  probably 
Woods.  But  not  necessarily 
this  week. 
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Sport  in  brief 

Smith  withdraws 
over  Lottery  cash 

PHYLIS  SMITH  has  withdrawn  from  the  Great  Britain  athlet- 
ics team  for  next  weekend’s  European  Cup  in  Munich  in  protest 
, at  the  inadequacy  of  her  National  Lottery  training  award, 
writes  Duncan  Mackay.  The  31 -year-old  Sale  runner,  a member 
ofBri tain's  4x400  metres  relay  team,  is  unhappy  at  receiving 
only  £2,000  in  the  awards  that  have  replaced  the  Sports  Aid 
Foundation  grants. 

“It  is  a terrible  slap  in  the  face,”  she  said.  “Malcolm  Arnold, 
tbe  performance  director,  told  me  that  if  I wanted  more  I'd  have 
to  get  in  the  top  10  in  the  world  outdoors.  It  seems  it  wasn't 
enough  to  set  a British  indoor  record  [400m  in  51.69seeJ  this 
winter." 

Boardman  fit  to  make  up  time 

CHRIS  BO  ARDMAN’s  prospects  in  cycling's  Dauphins  Libere 
stage  race  suffered  a body  blow  on  Tuesday  but  the  Briton  Is 
hoping  to  mend  bis  pride  in  today's  23-mile  (45km)  time-trial 
through  the  Cotes  du  Rhone  vineyards,  writes  William  Father- 
Ingham.  Instead  of  having  tbe  slender  lead  gained  in  Sunday's 
prologue  to  build  upon,  he  has  to  regain  the  time  be  lost  in  the  1 35- 
mile  second  stage  when  he  lost  touch  on  a steep  climb  Just  before 
the  finish  In  LePuyenVelay  and  slipped  to  3lst  place,  49sec 
behind  the  race  leader  Viatchealav  Ekimcrv  of  Russia. 

The  Wirral  rider,  now  physically  recovered,  win  start  as  joint 
favourite  today  with  Spain's  Abraham  Olano.  Tbe  man  who  poses 
tbe  biggest  threat  on  paper,  the  world  time-trial  champion  Alex 
ZQDe  of  Switzerland,  suffered  a serious  crash  on  Tuesday  and  was 
dose  to  retiring  during  yesterday's  stage,  won  in  a mass  sprint  by 
Djamolidine  Abdoujaparov  of  Uzbekistan. 

Tomba  in  tax  probe 

SKUNG's  world  slalom  champion  Alberto  Tomba  is  being  Investi- 
gated by  Italian  tax  police  in  Bologna  but  his  father  Franco,  who 
manages  his  financial  affairs,  described  a search  of  the  luxurious 
family  villa  oo  the  city's  outskirts  as  a “routine  scrutiny".  Tomba 
Sr,  a wealthy  textile  businessman,  added:  ‘ 'Reports  of  foreign- 
based  accounts  and  hidden  funds  are  absolutely  groundless." 


Kasparov  back  to  humanity 

BACK  among  human  beings  after  losing  to  IBM’s  Deep  Blue 
super-computer,  the  world  chess  champion  Garry  Kasparov 
opened  the  City  of  Novgorod  Elite  Grandmasters'  Tournament 
yesterday  with  a 37-move  victory  over  Boris  Gelfand  of  Belarus, 
writes  Leonoard  Barden.  Nigel  Short,  who  has  had  several  recent 
setbacks,  made  another  poor  start,  theBritishNo.  l resigning  a 39- 
move  Slav  Defence  to  Russia's  Evgeny  Bareev. 


Collins  to  fight  Oshana 

STEVE  COLLINS’S  opponent  will  be  the  undefeated  Anwar 
Oshana  from  Chicago  when  he  makes  the  seventh  defence  of  his 
WBO  super-middleweight  title  at  Glasgow's  Kelvin  HaD  on  July  5. 
Oshana,  25.  has  won  10  cfhis  16  fights  inside  the  distance. 


England  recall  Voss 

TBE  England  women’s  team  for  hockey’s  Six  Nations  Telecom 
Cup  In  Seoul  shows  two  changes  from  the  side  who  finished  fifth 
In  the  Champions  Trophy  in  Berlin  last  week,  writes  Pat  Rowley. 
Carol  Voss  crfLelcester  and  Slough's  Olympic  forward  Mandy 
Nicholls  are  recalled  in  place  of  Sarah  Blanks  and  Lucy  New- 
combe  for  the  tournament  this  month  which  will  be  England's  last 
before  the  World  Cup  qualifier. 

England's  men  play  Pakistan,  the  world  champions,  in  their 
opening  match  cf  the  Rabobank  quadrangular  tournament  which 
starts  today  in  the  Dutch  town  ofBreda. 


Professional  referees  ‘soon’ 

GREG  McCALLUM.  the  Rugby  League's  controller  of  referees, 
believes  the  day  at  the  full-time  referee  may  not  be  far  away , writes 
Paul  Fitzpatrick.  However,  he  criticised  Bradford's  coach  Mat- 
thew Elliott  tor  describing  the  referee  David  Campbell  as  “the 
only  amateur”  in  tbe  match  with  Penrith  Panthers  on  Monday,  a 
match  the  Bulls  narrowly  lost 


Tennis 


Draper  beats  Chang  at  his  own  game 


David  bvtm  at  Queen’s 


Tenacity  is  widely 
regarded  as  Michael 
Chang’s  second  name 
but  Scott  Draper  may  now 
have  an  equal  claim. 

Yesterday  the  23-year-old 
Australian  left-hander  out- 
lasted the  American  world 
No.  2 In  a monumental 
second-round  match  here  at 
the  Stella  Artois  Champion- 
ships. He  won  6-3,  2-6,  7-6 
after  being  denied  four 
match  points  at  6-4  and 
saving  one  himself  at  5-6  In 
the  tie-break  — before  set- 
tling it  on  a Chang  tore- 
hand  error  after  almost  two 
hours'  play. 

Victory  earned  Draper  a 
crack  at  Greg  Rusedski,  the 
third  Briton  In  the  last  16. 
Not  . that  Rusedski  had  it 


easy;  against  Kevin  Ullyett, 
a South  African  ranked  a 
lowly  184  In  the  world,  he 
emerged  only  after  a final 
act  almost  identical  to  that 
endured  by  Draper. 

He  seemed  to  have  it 
wrapped  up  at  5-4  in  the 
third  but  was  twice  denied 
an  the  threshold  by  hi«  op- 
ponent. He  then  had  to  save 
a match  point  at  5-6  in  the 
tie-break  before  winning 
7-5,  4-6,  7-6  with  a superb 
forehand  pass  on  the  16th 
point 

Draper  gave  Chang  a les- 
son in  grass-court  play  for 
the  first  40  minutes  of  their 
match,  mforiwg  up  his  game 
with  great  skill  and  never 
letting  the  No.  2 seed  settle 
Into  a rhythm. 

But  the  Australian, 
whom  some  have  fancifully 
compared  to  Rod  Laver, 


surrendered  the  initiative 
with  two  double  faults  that 
cost  him  the  first  game  of 
tbe  second  set.  With  Chang 
using  his  dazzling  ground 
speed  and  deft  racket  con- 
trol to  hit  some  superb  win- 
ners, Draper  increasingly 
looked  as  if  he  was  beaten. 

Chang  not  only  squared 
tbe  match  but  went  8-1  up 
In  the  third;  indeed  it 
would  have  been  4-1  had 
Draper  not  responded  with 
a fierce  service  winner  on 
hreak  point  That  seemed  to 
give  him  fresh  heart  and  at 
4-3  he  threw  caution,  to  the 
wind  with  all-out  attack. 

He  failed  to  convert  any 
of  four  match  points  in  a 
tense  22-point  12th  game, 
bat  went  4-2  up  In  the  tie- 
break  by  hammering  away 
a tame  lob,  the  shot  that 
had  become  Chang's  trade- 


mark. Three  points  later 
the  two  were  level  again 
but  Draper  proved  the 
stronger. 

Rusedski  had  started  the 
day  with  some  unfinished 
business  against  Mark 
Woodforde.  a match  sus- 
pended, because  of  rain,  at 
l-i  In  the  third  set  the  pre- 
vious evening;  he  produced 
his  best  tennis  to  win  4-6, 
6-4, 6-3. 

Goran  Ivanisevic,  despite 
a sore  wrist,  beat  India’s 
Leander  Paes  7-6, 6-3  to  set 
up  a match  with  Britain’s 
19-year-old  Martin  Lee. 
Pete  Sampras  took  less 
than  an  hour  to  dispose  of 
Javier  Frana,  6-3, 6-2. 

Tim  Henman  is  in  action 
today-  He  faces  the  German 
Jens  Knippschild.  who  had 
never  won  a match  on  grass 
before  he  arrived  here. 


Muster  warms  to  grass  as 
Becker  runs  hot  in  Halle 


Chris 


In  Halle 


Boris  becker  and 
Thomas  Muster  advanced 
to  foe  quarterfinals  of  the 
grass-court  tournament  here 
with  impressive  wins,  Becker 
continuing  in  a rich  vein  of 
form  In  which  he  has  taken 
successive  straight-sets  vic- 
tories without  so  much  as  toe- 
ing a break  point 
Becker  prevailed  by  6-3, 6-4 
over  Hendrik  Dreekmaom,  a 
local  man  who  got  his  big 
break  in  this  event  four  years 
ago  but  now  had  to  suffer  the 
indignity  of  being  the  away 
tA5»m  in  his  own  backyard;  the 
capacity  crowd  was  backing 
Becker  all  the  way,  and  the 
national  hero  obliged  with  a 
break  in  each  set  to  send  the 

local  hero  packing. 

Muster  had  to  beat  last 
year’s  H&lle  champion  Nick- 
las  Rulti,  and  the  Swede's 
greater  confidence  on  grass 
looked  like  proving  decisive 
at  2-2  and  15-40  in  the  first  set 
on  the  Austrian’s  serve. 

But  Austria’s  former  world 
Nb.1;  a clay-court  specialist, 
saved  both  break  potote  with 
good  serves  and  than,  stood  a 
couple  of  paces  farther  back 
to  face  Rum's  matt  service 
gam**,  giving  him.  an  extra 
split  second  to  see  the  bau. 
Tbe  result  was  three,  glorious 


returns  which  gave  him  the 
decisive  break. 

Muster,  who  is  taking  the 


he  is  playing  on  grass  only  for 
ton,  admitted  afterwards  that 
he  Is  developing  an  affinity 
for  the  surface.  "The  last 
[few!  years,  Tve  paid  atten- 
tion to  grass;  the  years  before 
I didn't  care.  Ndw  I care  more 
for  It  but  rm  stffl  trying  to  be 
relayed  out  there  and  not 
pushing  for  too  much,  and  it 
works."  . 

Also  through  to  the  quarter- 
finals was  the  American  left- 
hander Jeff  Tarango,  playing 
in  his  first  grass  tournament 
since  walking  out  on  Wimble- 
don in  raid-match  two  years 
ago- after  a row  with  officials. 
He  beat  Germany’s  great 
young  hope  Tommy  Haas  6-4, 
6-4  and  now  faces  Becker  in  a 
match  he  says  he  Is  looking 
forward  to  telling  his  grand- 
children about  one  day. 

• The  new  French  Open 
champion  Gustavo  Kuerten  ca 
Brazil  shunned  the  grass 
bandwagon,  sticking  to  the 
Continent’s  day  courts  to 
maintain  his.  winning  run 
■with  a routine  6-1, 6-3  victory 
over  Marcefo  Chaipentier  of 
Argentina  in  the  first  round 
of  foe  ATP  Bologna  tourna- 
ment Tbe  Brazilian  needed 
tardy  an  hour  to  record  his 
13th  straight  success. 


Glum  Smith  is  long  in  the  face 
and  short  of  luck  and  morale 


Richard  Jhago  at  Edgbastoa 


THE  British  No.  l Samantha 
Smith,  with  four  set  points 
in  the  first  set  and  a.point  to 
readh  5-3  in  the  second,  came 
dose  to  her  best  win  since 
returning  to  the  circuit  two 
years  ago,  but  lost  7-6,  6-4  to 
toe  No.  3 seed  Lisa  Raymond 
in  the  second  round  of  the 
DFS  Classic  here  yesterday. 

At  times  Smith  looked 
capable  of  overcoming  an  op- 
ponent verging  on  tbe  world’s 
top  20,  and  she  might  have 
done  so  with  a little  luck  in 
toe  first  set  and  a better 
second  serve  In  the  second. 

ft  was  in  some  ways  an  en- 
couraging  performance,  com- 
ing the  day  after  her  first  win 
<m  the  WTA  tour,  against 
Korea's  Park  Sung  Hee,  but 
toe  looked  glum  afterwards. 

'T  don’t  think  i could  have 
done  any  more  than  I did,” 
she  said- “I  wish  I bad  a big 
serve  to  help  me  on  the  im- 
portant points  but  at  the  mo- 
ment I don't.  When  she  bad 
chances  she  put  big  serves  in; 
I wasn’t  aide  to  raise  my  game 
when  I needed  it” 

These  are  crucial  months  in 
the  career  of  a 26-year-cid  try- 
ing to  convert  improvements 
in  her  and  backhand 

drive  into  main-draw  suc- 
cesses, and  a leap  into  the  top 


100  might  rid  her  of  unhelpful 

mmpaHwrtrm  With  the  pro- 
gress of  her  male  counterpart 
Tim  Henman. 

On  two  of  the  set  points 
Smith  made  Raymond  play 
out  toe  rallies,  and  cm  another 
the  American  risked  a charge 
to  the  net  which  forced  Smith 
to  hit  a forehand  toj^spin 
wide.  Each  time  Smith’s  al- 
ready long  face  fell  another 
inch  or  two.  Morale-raising  as 
much  as  serve-strengthening 
would  provide  a foothold  for 
her  climb,  after  her  break  to 
attend  university. 

Raymond,  who  drove  with 
weight  and  volleyed  with 
enterprise,  likes  grass  and 
may  be  a dangerous  floater  at 
Wimbledon  if  she  plays.  But 
the  Pennsylvanian  twice  bad 
treatment  for  a sore  Achilles, 
and  once  took  a three-minute 
timeout  for  injury.  'Tn  play 
if  It  doesn't  get  worse,"  she 
said. 

Tartar  the  British  challflnge 
ended  when  Lucie  Ahl  lost 
7-5,  6-2  to  the  Australian 
Open  quarter-finalist  Domi- 
nique van  Roost  Ahl.  like 
Smith,  built  a useful  lead  — 
4-1  In  the  first  set  — and 
fought  bard  from  the  base- 
line. But  the  Belgian's  fore- 
hand, fairiffl  sometimes  from 
outside  the  backhand  tram- 
line, was  too  Imposing  to  be 
contained. 
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Wimbledon 

strike 

Norwegian 

riches 


Nick  Varley  on  Sam  Hammam’s  plans 
after  the  £30  million  windfall 


THE  Crazy  Gang’s  days 
as  the  poor  relations 
of  the  Premiership 
are  gone,  after  two 
Norwegian  businessmen  paid 
a reported  £30  mm  inn  for  a 
controlling  stake  in  the  dub. 

Wimbledon's  managing  di- 
rector Sam  Hammam  con- 
firmed the  link-up  with  the 
fishing  magnate  KjeU  Inge 
Roekke  and  his  partner 
Bjoem  Rune  Gjelsten  after 
reports  from  Scandinavia 
that  the  pair  had  bought  an  80 
per  cent  stake. 

Hammam  refused  to  be 
drawn  on  the  details  of  the 
deal,  how  much  money  would 
be  available  for  players  or 
how  much  might  be  used  to 
pay  for  a new  ground.  But  he 
said  it  meant  that  the  Dons' 
days  of  perennially  struggling 
for  survival  should  be  over. 

“We’re  not  going  to  compete 
with  Manchester  United,  Liv- 
erpool or  even  the  mid-sized 
clubs,"  he  said.  “But  there  are 
things  they  [Roekke  and  Gjel- 
sten] can  do  to  help  to  take  the 
club  into  a new  dimension. 

“Football  is  becoming  big 
business  and  It’s  not  a ques- 
tion of  one  person  handling 
everything.  They  are  buying 
into  a dream,  to  make  this 
dub  one  of  the  biggest" 
Roekke  and  Qjelsten  created 
a stir  in  Norway's  domestic 
game  by  transforming  and 
professionalising  their  local 
club  Molde,  who  sold  Ole  Gun- 
nar  Solskjaer  to  Manchester 
United.  But  Hammam  stressed 
that  he  would  remain  in  over- 
all control  of  day-today  deci- 
sions at  Wimbledon  and  main- 
tain the  shoestring 


management  style.  *Tm  still 
at  the  steering  wheel  and  with 
my  foot  on  the  or 

the  brake,  but  we  now  have  a 
more  powerful  RngW 

“The  dub  will  mntinnp  in 

the  same  way  it  has  for  the  last 
19  years,  since  the  non-League 
days.  We  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate within  our  wmim  We  do 
not  have  sugar-daddies.” 

However,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Norwegians’  money 
will  be  partly  used  to  solve 
one  of  toe  major  stumbling 
blocks  to  the  dub  building  on 
their  recent  on-pitch  excel- 
lence: the  lack  of  a ground  of 
their  own.  “We  probably  will 
move  bat  we  don’t  know 
Where,”  said  Hammam-  “We 
could  still  end  up  in  Dublin  or 
Glasgow,  but  hopefully  in 
Wimbledon.” 

The  secretive  deal,  toe  cli- 
max of  a three-year  bunt  by 
Hammam  for  backers,  baa 
been  agreed  only  in  its  first 
stage;  there  will  be  further  ne- 
gotiations to  firm  up  the  final 
details.  But  Roekke  and  Gjel- 
sten, who  first  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  Dons  during  the 
dub’s  end-af-season  tour  last 
year,  have  never  made  a 
secret  of  toe  fact  that  they 
want  to  invest  in  a top 
Rngiiah  club;  they  were  Inter- 
ested when  Leeds  were  for 
sale  last  year. 

Hammam  said  he  was  confi- 
dant he  had  “picked  toe  ideal 
marriage  partners”  but 
added:  “I  think  it  will  be  a few 
months  before  the  marriage  is 
consummated,  but  it  is  mov- 
ing in  that  direction.” 
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Across 

network  making  a 

1 SmaB  daughter  is  told  to  go, 
making  protest  (7) 

9 A flask  of  mother's  ruin  (7) 

9 There's  a lot  to  see  (5) 
to  Many  in  time  took  to  retire — 

such  a bloomed  (9) 

it  Change  the  positioning 
back,  given  latitude  (9) 

12  Music  man — an  entertainer 
without  cash  (5) 

13  Being  confused,  toves  to 
find  an  answer® 

15  A meeting  about  following 
the  correct  procedure  (9) 

18  An  eccentric  member  of 
society® 

19  Arascaltobepfayedwith 
© 

21  A bit  of  leather  from  the 
Orient — Hong  Kong  say  (5) 

comeback  and  leading  (9) 

29  Gather  ito  incorporated  Into 
the  concrete® 

26  Bread  turned  over  at 
rubbish-dump® 

27  Putting  out  to  sea  In  a Baltic 
country® 

28  Poles  accommodating  a fly 

Arab® 

Down 

1 Leaves  large  areas  short  of 

water® 

.2  Shown  design  fault,  set 
about  everybody® 

3 He  lunches  in  style— has 
maybe  aterrine  and  fruit  (5) 

4 Practical  Chile  cant  get 
involved® 

9 Drawn  in  the  past  possibly® 

6 Embankment  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  an  agronomist 

(9) 
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